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The present volume is intended as an Introduction 
to German Prose Composition, and it has been so 
arranged that students can use it as soon as they 
have mastered the essentials of German accidence. 
The importance of using a book of this kind at 
an early stage will be apparent to all experienced 
teachers of the language. The detached sentences 
employed in the exercises afford practice in the 
grammatical forms only, but not in translating or 
writing connected passages, and they are often 
deiicient in interest, so that the pupils frequently 
weary of the language before they have been fairly 
introduced to it. The application of rules to isolated 
sentences oifers, besides, but little attraction to stu- 
dents afler they have reached a certain stage, whilst 
the translation of connected passages will be found 
not only more interesting but also of greater practi^al 
value. 

There is much exaggeration in the complaint 
about the difficulty of German composition. There 
are certain fundamental rules, which should be leaxxN.^ 
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as early and as thoroughly as possible, and those 
who have once acquired a systematic knowledge of 
the Order of words in German, will find that they 
can always produce a fairly correct composition in 
that language, although they may not always use the 
right Word or the right idiom. In order to enable 
students to attain this end I have collected short, 
easy and entertaining passages from modern English 
writers, which seemed to me specially suited to 
bring out the peculiar characteristics of German 
composition, and which, as far as I know, have not 
been used before for any similar purpose. 

I have further provided the extracts with such 
editorial matter as will make it possible for students 
to use them as a graduated and systematic guide 
to German composition. The Notes contain, in 
addition to idiomatic translations of the more diffi- 
cult passages and of unusual expressions, indirect 
aids for producing a correct rendering, chiefly in 
the form of paraphrases of the original text, which 
mode will greatly facilitate the work of translation \ 
The Notes include, further, a number of syntactical 
rules accompanied by examples, but, in keeping with 
the elementary character of the book, such rules 
only have been given as are absolutely necessary in 
the early stages of German Prose Composition. 

^ In these paraphrases, indicated by the word * tum,* the 
English is not arranged in the German order of words, as it is 
desirable that the Student should exercise his own judgement 
regarding the arrangement of the respective sentences. 
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Frequent references have been inserted in the 
Notes to Part I, both to the Grammatical Appendix 
itself and to the ' Tables of Construction *; whilst in 
the subsequent parts the references are confined to 
the Appendix, which is in itself a short theoretical 
guide to German composition and to some of the most 
essential rules of syntax. These rules, and more 
especially those relating to the order of words, 
should be carefuUy committed to memory by the 
Student, who should also study attentively the 
'Tables illtistrating the Order of Words in German.' 
A füll vocabulary has been added, because it was 
considered advisable to make the book complete in 
itself, and it is, besides, a matter of considerable difB- 
culty for comparative beginners to select the right 
Word in the dictionary. The vocabulary gives the 
German signification of every word occurring in the 
text * ; but of course it has been left to the Student to 
find out for himself the various forms of declension 
and conjugation required, since the book is not to 
supersede the grammar, but to be used side by side 
with it. The vocabulary indicates, however, whether 
nouns and verbs are weak or strong, and it specifies 
whether the conjunctions occurring in the book 
are co-ordinative or subordinafive, a feature which 
I believe to be a novelty in German Vocabularies 

^ It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to State that only those render- 
ings are given in the vocabulary which are absolutely required for 
the translation of the text. The modern orthography has been 
adopted both in the vocabulary and in the notes. 
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or Dictionaries, and which will prove an important 
aid to those who make use of the book ; for, as every 
Student of the language knows, the conjunctions 
exercise a considerable influence on the order of 
words in German. 

In conclusion, I may State that I was induced to 
undertake the preparation of this volume in conse- 
quence of the frequent suggestions addressed to 
my father and myself as to the desirability of issuing 
an Elementary Guide to German Prose Composi- 
tion. The book is intended for one year's study, and 
should be followed by some more advanced work 
on the same subject, such as Professor Buchheim's 
Materialsfor German Prose Composition (Bell & Sons), 
or German Composition by Mr. H. Lange, published 
at the Clarendon Press. 



I have tp express my sincerest thanks for per- 
mission to reprint some of the following Copyright 
extracts to Mrs. R. Moss King, Miss Arabella B. 
Buckley, Sir R. Ball, Messrs. R. M. Ballantyne, 
J. M. Barrie, A. Church, F. Darwin, H. E. F. Eden, 
Blackwood & Sons, Cassell & Co. Limited, Chapman 
and Hall, David Douglas; GrifBth, Farran & Co., 
Longmans, Green & Co., Macmillan & Co., Nimmo ; 
Smith, Eider & Co., and Sampson, Low & Co. 

E. S. B. 

London, August^ 1893. 
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SECTIO N I. 
PART I. 

1. 

Hakyone. 

H ALCYONE was a fairy maiden; the daughter of the 
beach and the wind. And she loved a sailor boy, 
named Ceyx, and married him, and none on earth 
were as happy as they. But at last Ceyx was 
wrecked, and, before he could swim to the shore, 5 
the billows swallowed him up. And Halcyone saw 
him drowning and leapt into the sea to him, but in 
vain. Then the Immortais took pity on them both 
and changed them into two fair sea-birds, and now 
they build a floating nest every year and sail up and 10 
down happily for ever upon the pleasant seas of 

Greece. -^^ Hiroea.—CnARLZ^ KiHQSsjeH . 

B 
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2. 

A Peaceful Monk. 

Two monks were Walking in the convent garden. 
One of them said : ' I do not understand how people 
can quarrel ! How do they manage it ? ' ' It is very 
simple/ answered the other. ' We will have a quarrel. 
5 Here is a pebble ; I will say that it belongs to me, 
you must say that it is yours, and then we shall 
quarrel.' With these words he picked up a pebble 
and said : ' This stone is mine.' ' Of course it is 
yours, if you say so/ answered his friend. The other 
lo monk laughed and said : ' I see that you really can- 
not understand how people can quarrel.' 

3. 

A Cunning Dog. 

I MUST teil you an amusing story about my dog 
Bryan. The other day, he fought with a large dog 
and was bitten in the neck. He also hurt his foot. 

15 We washed his wounds and petted him very much. 
Next morning, I found him on the mat in the hall. 
He looked very melancholy, moaned, and limped on 
three legs into the dining-room. The window was 
open and a large fly flew buzzing round the room. 

20 Suddenly, Bryan jumped up, rushed round the room 
and chased the fly. He was not at all lame, but he 
had pretended to be ill so that we should continue to 
pet him. 
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4. 

Why the Sea is Salt. 

In Norway were two large millstones. They were 
not common millstones, for they ground everything 
that the milier desired. They belonged to King 
Prodi, and he had twp very strong maids who turned 
the mill. They were obliged to grind money, an 5 
army, and many other things that the king required. 
Prodi was killed by a pirate, who put the mill on his 
ship and ordered the maids to grind salt. They 
ground and ground tili the ship sank beneath the 
weight. The mill continued to grind salt under the 10 
sea, and that is why the sea is salt. ^ , _ , . 

' -^ Front iht Edda, 

5. 

A Difficult Questton, 

There were three students who came up for ex- 
amination in astronomy, and they showed a lament- 
able ignorance of the subject. But the examiner, 
being a kind-hearted man, wished, if possible, to 15 
pass them ; so he proposed to the three youths the 
very simplest questions that he could think of. Ad- 
dressing the first Student, he said : ' Now, teil me, 
does the earth go round the sun or the sun round 
the earth ? ' ' It is— the earth goes round the sun.' 20 
* What do you say ? ' he enquired, turning suddenly 
to the next, who gasped out, ' O sir, of course — it is 
the sun that goes round the earth/ 'WK-aldö^^-^ 

B2 
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say ? ' he shouted at the third unhappy victim. ' O, 
sir ! it is-sometimes one way, sir, and sometimes 

the Other.' Starlanä.—Sm R. Ball. 

6. 

A Tragic Story. 

Lord ^ Dufferin relates the following story. Some 
5 sailors who were going with their ship to the Arctic 
regions, took some hens and a cock with them. It 
was Summer, and the nights became shorter and 
shorter. The cock was of course accustomed to 
crow at daybreak, and the short nights disturbed him 

lo greatly. He seemed to be afraid that he might miss 
the dawn. Perhaps he thought that the sun could 
not rise without his assistance. He woke up every 
five minutes and crowed. At last, when he found 
that the sun forgot to set, he could bear it no longer. ' 

»5 He jumped overboard and was drowned. 

7. 

Political Principles. 

In the year 1848, nearly every little German 
State had its revolution. In Hamburg a number of 
people assembled to discuss their grievances. A 
member of the Senate tried to quiet the crowd. 
20 * What do you want ? ' he asked. ' We want a Re- 
public ! ' shouted the crowd. * But children, our town 
is a Republic' 'Well,' cried the undaunted reformers, 
' then we want to have a monarchy.* 

^ English titles« such as Lord and Sir^ are retained in German. 
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8. 

A Poefs Farne. 

Samuel Rogers went one night to the gallery of 
the opera which he thought the best place for hear- 
ing; he noticed a respectable-looking elderly man 
gazing at him very intently for some time. At last 
between the acts, he left his seat, and placing himself 5 
in front of Mr. Rogers said in a solemn tone : ' Pray, 
sir, is your name Samuel Rogers ? ' Mr. Rogers, 
who always cherished the hope that his works were 
populär with the lower classes, replied most graciously 
that it was. 'Then, sir/ said the man, ' I should be 10 
glad to know why you have changed your poulterer?* 

Memories ofSeventy Years by one of a Literary Family. 

9. 

A Vanished King. 

A PoLiSH king disappeai^ed from his court and was 
nowhere to be found. At last his courtiers dis- 
covered him in the market place disguised as a 
porter. They were dismayed at his occupation, but 15 
he said : ' I have never been so happy in my life. It 
is far easier to be a porter than a king. I enjoy my 
meals, I sleep well, I have no troubles. Go back and 
choose another king ; I prefer this life.* 

10. 

Much Ado about Nothing. 

It was nearly dusk, when we reached the village, ao 
where we had expected to find our comrades. No 
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one knew anything about them, but we were so tired 
and hungry, that we resolved to spend the night 
there. When it was known in the village, that two 
Garibaldians had arrived, all the villagers flocked to 
5 the inn, eager for news. We could giv5 no informa- 
tion as to the whereabouts of the Austrians. This 
uncertainty had a very depressing efFect on the 
party, as it was not at all unlikely that the enemy 
might be in the neighbourhood. After we had gone 

lo to bed, we heard a loud knocking at the door of the 
inn. We rushed to the window, and saw one of the 
villagers, quite out of breath. ' Fly, fly ! ' he gasped. 
' The Austrians are here. I saw their white coats. 
There are at least a hundred of them/ We looked 

15 at each other; we were two, they were a hundred ! 
It was better to fly, and we fled, very quickly, in spite 
of our fatigue. We heard nothing of the enemy, but 
this was not very extraordinary. Our kindhearted 
Informant had, in his excitement, mistaken the white 

20 coat of one milier for the uniforms of a hundred 

Austrians. RecoUections ofa Garibaldian. 

11. 

Spring Fashions, 
My Dear Alice, Oakwoods, ApHl 7, 18— 

I want to ask you to do me a great favour. 

Spring has come so suddenly, that I have had no 

25 time to get anything and our winter clothes are 

beginning to look very shabby. I cannot possibly 

come to town during the next few weeks, and I 
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should be much obliged if you would get me a few 
things the next time you have any Shopping to do. 

The two girls must have new jackets and I want a 
spring mantle. I should like a few sent on approval. 
The jackets can be brown or gray and must not have 5 
too much trimming. The mantle must of course be 
black, I should prefer one with a little bead trimming. 
I will leave the hats tili we can come ourselves. I 
think that I can trim up our old ones so that they 
look respectable. 10 

I enclose patterns of our new dresses, and should 
be much obliged if you would get some silk to match 
for fronts and cuffs, three yards of the red and one 
of the blue. 

I am very sorry to trouble you but the boys are 15 

Coming home for the holidays, and I do not like to 

leave home while their father is away. 

With love from all, 

Your affectionate sister, 

Bessie. ^^ 

Letters front a Country House, — A. Merton. 

12. 

The Lady's Black Hands. 

After we had stayed some time, we left and had 
just got into our carriage, when a man came hurrying 
after us with a dear little boy in his arms, whom 
I had noticed in the crowd, wearing a purple 
tunic and a huge crimson puggri like a halo round 25 
his chubby brown face. The man salaamed most 
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respectfully, and said that his little boy wished to 
make his salaam, and asked for permission to see the 
Mem Sahib's black hands. My black^^a^ de Suede 
gloves had excited his curiosity, and as I held out 
5 my band, he stroked it with solemn wonder in his 
great soft eyes. 

Diary ofa CivüiatCs JVifi in India,— Urs. R. M. King. 



PART II. 

13. 

The Power of Song. 



The chamberlain went to the king, and said : 
' There is a minstrel at the gate ; he has a harp in 
his band, and bis voice is marvellously sweet.' 

lo ' Bring bim up/ said the king. So they brought 
bim in and gave bim a place among the musicians, 
and commanded that he sbould give them a trial of 
his powers. The minstrel after playing a prelude on 
bis harp, sang a song of the land of the Genii. 

15 'There is no land in all the world ' — tbis was the 
substance of bis song — Mike Mazanderan, the land 
of the Genii. All the year round the rose blooms in 
its gardens, and the hyacinth on its bills. It knows 
no heat nor cold, only an eternal spring. The 

20 nightingales sing in its thicket, and througb its 
Valleys wander the deer, and the water of its stream 
is as the water of roses, deligbting the soul with its 
perfume. Of its treasures there is no end, the whole 
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country is covered with gold and embroidery and 
jewels. No man can say that he is happy unless he 
has Seen Mazanderan/ 

When the king heard the song, he immediately 
conceived the thought of marching against this won- 5 
derful country. Tuming therefore to his warriors, 
he Said : ' We are given over to feasting, but the 
brave must not suffer himself to rest in idleness. 
I am wealthier and, I doubt not, stronger than all 
the kings that have gone before me ; it becomes me 10 
also to surpass them in my achievements. We will 
conquer the land of the Genii.' 

Stories ofihe Magicians. — A. J. Church. 

14. 

The Fisherman and the Fox. 

'A fisherman/ he said, 'had made a hut by a 
river-side, that he might follow his occupation of 
fishing. Now, one night he had gone out to look 15 
after his nets, leaving a small fire in his hut ; when 
he came back, there was a fox in the cabin, taking 
the liberty to eat one of the finest salmon he had 
taken. "Ho, Mr. Robber!'* said the fisherman, 
drawing his sword; and Standing in the doorway to^o 
prevent the fox's escape, " You shall presently die 
the death." The poor fox looked for some hole to 
get out at, but saw none ; whereupon he puUed down 
with his teeth a mantle, which was lying on the bed, 
and dragged it across the fire. The fisherman ran 25 
to snatch his mantle from the fire — the fox flew out 
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at the door with the salmon — and so/ said Douglas, 
'shall we escape the great English army by subtilty 
and without risking a battle with so large a force.' 

Tales ofa Grandfather. — Sir W. Scott. 

15. 

A Schoolba/s Joke, 

I MUST have been a very simple little fellow when 

5 I first went to school. A boy of the name of Gamett 
took me into a cake-shop one day and bou^t some 
cakes, for which he did not pay, as the shopman 
trusted him. When we came out, I asked him why 
he did not pay for them, and he instantly answered : 

lo 'Why, do you not know that my uncle left a large 
sum of money to the town on cpndition that every 
tradesman should give whatever was wanted, without 
payment, to any one who wore his old hat and moved 
it in a particular way?* and he then showed me 

15 how it was to be moved. He then went into 
another shop where he was trusted and asked for 
some small article, moving his hat in the proper 
manner, and of course he obtained it without pay- 
ment. When we came out, he said : ' Now, if you 

20 like to go by yourself into that cake-shop (how well 
I remember its exact position), I will lend you my 
hat and you can get whatever you like, if you move 
the hat properly on your head/ I gladly accepted 
the generous ofFer and went in and asked for some 

25 cakes, moved the old hat and was Walking out of the 
shop, when the shopman made a rush at me, so I 
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dropped the cakes and ran for dear life, and was 
astonished at being greeted with shouts of laughter 
by my false friend Garnett. 

Life and Letters of Charles Darwin. — Edited by his Son. 

16. 

Bishop HugKs Swan, 

In the days of King Henry II there was a Bishop 
of Lincoln whose name was Hugh ; he was chosen 5 
bishop because of his good life and wisdom. Hugh 
had a winning way with him, so that all animals were 
fond of him and children loved him dearly. Even 
little babies crowed and jumped with pleasure when 
he took them in his arms and talked to them. And 10 
it was Seen that the children of whom he took most 
notice, generally turned out well, for he could see 
what kind of nature and disposition each had, and he 
tried to bring out all the good and check the bad 
that was in them. 15 

He had one curious pet, a big swan that lived in 
the mere, near one of his houses, and whenever the 
bishop was Coming to this house, and the swan found 
out, by the bustle of making ready for him, that he 
was likely to be there, he would walk up to the house ao 
to meet him and he stayed with him all the time he was 
there. At night he was like )a watch-dog. He made 
a great noise and angrily flapped his wings when 
any one came near the spot where Hugh lay asleep, 
and he sufFered no one to talk to the bishop tili he 25 
bade him be still. At dinner and supper the bishoQ 
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would feed him himself with pieces of bread <;ut into 
bits as big as a finger, and these the swan was fond 
of, but he would not take what other people gave 
him. He was such a big bird, and so cunning and 
5 clever, that some people even looked upon him as a 
sign that Bishop Hugh was a holy man. 

Sketches Jrom British History.—T, York Powell. 

A Ludicrous Mistake. 

Oliver Goldsmith was sent to a school, which 
was twenty miles from his father's house. When he 
went home for the holidays, a friend lent him a horse 

lo and gave him a guinea. Goldsmith, who was in his 
seventeenth year, was very proud of his horse and 
his money. He resolved that he would not go 
straight home, but would spend the night at an inn. 
He reached the small town of Ardagh, and asked 

15 which was the best house in the town. The man 
whom he asked was amused by his consequential 
air, and directed him, not to an inn, but to the best 
private house, which belonged to a Mr. Featherstone. 
Goldsmith rode up to the house, entered and sat 

20 down by the fire. Mr. Featherstone soon recog- 
nised his mistake, but he did not undeceive him, for 
he discovered that Goldsmith's father was an old 
friend of his. Goldsmith ordered his supper and 
graciously invited his host and his family to share it 

25 with him. He ordered a bottle of wine and feit 
very important and proud. Before going to bed, 
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he ordered a hot cake for his breakfast. He was 
much ashamed when next morning he discovered the 
truth. In later years, he made use of the incident 
in his well-known play : ' She Stoops to Conquer.' 



18. 

The Retum to School, 

DeaR Mother, P- School, Sept. 18, 18— 5 

I suppose I must send you a line to teil you that 
we have arrived. Our London train was, of course, 
ten minutes late, so that when we had had refresh- 
ments, we only just had time to get our tickets and 
jump in the train for P. We couldn't see after the ro 
luggage and it was left behind. It's lucky that we 
had the hamper in the carriage, for the eatables 
might have been stolen or spoiled. I don't know 
when the portmanteaux will come, but it does not 
much matter, as the others can lend us things, and 15 
Mrs. Brown always has toothbrushes, for she thinks 
you can't do without for one night. 

Teil Katey to look after the mice and rabbits 
properly. Please teil Father I have got my remove, 
so he had better send me a Postal Order for the ao 
sovereign he promised me. He'd better register 
the letter for safety. 

Love from Jack and me. 

Your affectionate Son, 

Will. 35 

LtUers front a Country House. — A, Mertqk. 
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19. 

An Intelligent Observer. 

One evening, a visitor came to the observatory and 
sent in his name and an introduction to the astro- 
nomer, with a request that he might enter the temple 
of mystery. The astronomer courteously welcomed 

5 the stranger, and asked what he specially desired 
to see. 

' Oh/ Said the visitor, ' I have specially come to see 
the moon, that is the object in which I am par- 
ticularly interested.' 

10 'But,' said the astronomer, 'my dear sir, I would 
show you the moon with pleasure, if you were here 
at the proper time; but what brings you here now? 
Look up, the evening is fine. There are the stars 
shining brighfly, but where is the moon ? You see 

15 it is not up at present. In fact, it won't rise tili 
about half-past two to-morrow morning, and it is 
only nine o'clock now. Come back again in five or 
six hours, and you shall observe the moon with the 
great telescope/ 

20 But the visitor evidently thought the astronomer 
was merely trying to get rid of him by .a pretext, 
and he was equal to the occasion, he was not going 
to be put ofF in that way. 

' Of course the moon is not up,* he replied, ' any 

25 one can see that, and that is the reason why I have 
come, for if the moon had been up^ I could have seen 

it Withoutyour telescope: StaHand.-SiR R. Ball. 
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20. 

A Dinner in the Eighteenth Century. 

The guest who has left us an account of this 
feast, was invited by bis bost to a simple dinner at 
one o'clock on tbe following Sunday. On tbe day 
before tbe dinner, a servant was sent to remind bim 
of bis promise. On the appointed day be presented 5 
bimself at tbe bouse of bis bost, an bour later tban 
be was invited in accordance witb tbe etiquette of 
tbose days, and many guests came still later. Wben 
all bad arrived, tbe ladies sat down at one side of 
tbe table, tbe gentlemen at tbe otber. Tbirty-two 10 
beaped-up disbes and a splendid centre-piece stood 
upon tbe table. Tbe disbes were cbanged twice, 
and tbe last course was as follows. At one end of 
tbe table was a deer roasted wbole, at tbe otber 
end a wild boar, and at tbe sides were a number of 15 
pbeasants witb gilt beaks and outspread wings, and 
two disbes of lobsters. Tbe bost made many apolo- 
gies for tbe poor dinner ; be said, be bad not bad 
time to provide anytbing better. Tbe meal lasted 
five bours, and innumerable bealtbs were drunk. 20 
Tea and cofFee were served in tbe next room, and 
later in tbe evening, tbe Company sat down to a 
supper wbicb lasted tili midnigbt. 

21. 

In the Dark with a Snake. 

I WAS awakened one nigbt by tbe growling of a 
small dog wbicb lay at my feet. My bed was the -Lt^ 
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only furniture in the room, the floor of which was 
covered by bamboo matting. At first I suspected 
thieves, but at length I observed that the dog fixed 
bis eyes on the corner of the room, where stood a 

5 tumbler of oil with a wick burning. Near the lamp 
I saw a snake close to the wall, and snatching up 
my sword from under the mattress, I jumped out of 
bed. The snake wriggled under the matting, and . 
as I could see where he was, I gave a smart cut down 

10 at him. The sword went through the matting and into 
the plaster floor, but on my attempting to withdraw 
it, I gave the lamp a jerk and extinguished it. The 
Situation was unpleasant. My föet were bare and 
unprotected, the room was dark, I could not teil 

15 how the snake had fared. I managed however to 
regain my bed, and shouted tili a servant came with 
a light. We found that I had aimed well, and the 
two ends of the snake lay wriggling under the mat. 

Wäd Men and Wüd Beasts. Scenes in Camp and Jungle.— Lt.-Col. 
Gordon Cumming. 

22. 

An Unexpected ArrivaL 
My de AR Kate, June 2^ 

20 We arrived at the village at half-past four, 

after a long railway journey. The letter in which 
we announced the day of our arrival, should have 
been delivered yesterday, but the arrangements here 
are somewhat primitive. Our lodgings are half an 

25 hour from the village, the postman had had no other 
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letters to take in that direction, and so we were able 
to deliver our letter ourselves. Fortunately, the 
woman in whose house we had taken rooms was in 
the village, and the news of our arrival soon reached 
her. By her advice we ordered a carriage at the inn, 5 
and while it was being got ready we went with her to 
the shop, whose owner is at once the grocer, the 
draper, and the cheesemonger of the place. We 
bought butter, eggs, bacon, tea, sugar, jam, and a 
loaf of bread, which ought to have lasted a small 10 
family for a week, but which Mary and I nearly 
finished that evening. Fortunately the butcher was 
expected next day. He only comes twice a week, 
so we were lucky not to miss him. We drove off 
in triumph with our purchases, but were obliged to 15 
return, because we had forgotten the cheese. We 
were too hungry to notice the beautiful scenery, and 
I dare not teil you how many eggs we ate, although 
we had forgotten the salt. 

Now I must stop, as Mary is ready to go out, but 20 
I will soon write again and teil you of our further 
adventures. 

With love from Mary and myself, 

I remain, 

Yours affectionately, 25 

Maggie. 

A Quüt Holiday in Wales, — M. Wilson. 
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23. 

A Troublesome Calculatton, 

*You don't want money except at fair-times, I 
suppose ? ' Said the general. 
Jackanapes shook his head. 

* If I could have as much as I want, I should know 
5 what to buy/ said he. 

' And how much do you want, if you could get it ? ' 

^Wait a minute, sir, tili I think what twopence 
from fifteen pounds leaves. Two from nothing you 
can't, but borrow twelve. Two from twelve, ten, 
lo and carry one. Please remember ten, sir, when 
I ask you. One from nothing you can't, borrow 
twenty. One from twenty, nineteen, and carry one. 
One from fifteen, fourteen. Fourteen pbunds nine- 
teen and — ^what did I teil you to remember ? * 
15 ' Ten,' said the general. 

' Fourteen pounds nineteen Shillings and tenpence, 
then, is what I want,' said Jackanapes. 

' God bless my soul, what for ? ' 

* To buy Lollo with. Lollo means red, sir. The 
20 gypsy's red-haired pony, sir. Oh, he is beautiful ! 

You should see his coat in the sunshine ! You 
should See his mane ! You should see his tail ! 
Such little feet, sir, and they go like lightning ! 
Such a dear face, too, and eyes like a mouse I But 
35 he *s a racer, and the gypsy wants fifteen pounds 
for him.* 

' If he's a racer, you couldn't ride him, could 
you?' 
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'No-o, sir; but I can stick on him. I did the 
other day.' 

' Well, Pm fond of riding myself, and if the beast 
is as good as you say, he might suit ixie.' 

'You're too tall for LoUo, I think/ said Jacka- 5 
napes, measuring his grandfather with his eye. 

' I can double up my legs, I suppose. We'll have 
a look at him to-morrow.' 

Jackanapes. — Mrs. Ewing. 

24. 

A Serious Drawback. 

There IS rather an amusing story of an Arab woman 
who once came to England in the service of an English 10 
lady, and remained there as nurse for some fewyears. 
At length, however, she went back to her country, 
where she was looked upon as a great traveller and 
a person that had seen the world. Her friends and 
relations were never tired of listening to what she 15 
had to teil them, and of asking her questions. She 
gave such a glowing account of England, and the fine 
houses and rieh people and grand clothes she had 
Seen, that the Arabs became quite envious, and began 
to despise their own desert land, with its few villages 20 
scattered here and there. They began to feel very 
low-spirited, and to wish they had been born in Eng- 
land. But happily this State of things did not last. 
The woman chanced to say that there was certainly 
one drawback in the happy country she had been 25 
describing. In vain she had looked for the well- 
known date-trees, and she had been told that x\ö1 cssn& 

c 2 
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Single tree grew in England It was a country with- 
out dates. ' Ah, well ! ' said her neighbours, much 
relieved, and their faces brightening up, ' that alters 
the case. We have no wish to live in England/ 

Talks abaui Trees. — Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. 

25. 

A Model Family, 

5 People wondered at our frolics, but enjoyed them, 
and droll stories are told of the adventures of those 
days. Mr. Emerson and Margaret Füller were visit- 
ing my parents one afternoon, and the conversation 
having turned to the ever-interesting subject of educa- 

lo tion, Miss Füller said : ' Well, Mr. Alcott, you have 
been able to carry out your methods on your own 
family, and I should like to see your model children.' 
She did, in a few minutes, for as the guests stood on 
the door-steps, a wild uproar appt*oached, and round 

I S the Corner of the house came a wheelbarrow holding 
Baby May arrayed as a qüeen. I was the horse, 
bitted and bridled, and was driven by my eider sister 
Anna, while Lizzie played dog and barked as loud as 
her gentle voice permitted. 

^o All were shouting and wild with fun, which however 
came to a sudden end as we espied the stately group 
before us, for my foot tripped and down we all went 
in a laughing heap ; while my mother put a climax to 
the joke, by saying with a dramatic wave of the band, 

^5 'Here are the model children, Miss Füller.' 

Life, Leiters y and Journals of L. M. Alcott, — Edited by 
£d. D. Cheney. 
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26. 

Cats and Cloven 

One example from Mr. Darwin's book will showyou 
how complicated the causes are which determine what 
particular kinds of plants shall flourish.- He teils us 
that the heartsease and the Dutch clover, two common 
plants, can only form their seeds when the pollen is 5 
carried from flower to flower by insects. Humble- 
bees are the only insects which visit these flowers, 
therefore if the humble-bees were destroyed in 
England there would be no heartsease or Dutch 
clover. lo 

Now the common field-mouse destroys the nests 
of the humble-bee, so that if there are many field- 
mice the bees will be rare, and therefore the heartsease 
and the clover will not flourish. But again, near the 
villages there are very few field-mice, and this is 15 
because the cats come out into the fields and eat 
them ; so that when there are many cats there are 
few mice and many bees and plenty of heartsease and 
Dutch clover. Where there are few cats, on the 
contrary, the mice flourish, the bees are destroyed, 20 
and the plants cease to bear seed and to multiply. 
And so you see that it actually depends upon the 
number of cats in the neighbourhood how many of 
these flowers there are growing in our gardens. 

A Short History of Natural Science. — Arabella B. Buckley. 
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PART III. 

27. 

The Fire of London. 

It broke out at a baker's shop near London Bridge, 
on the spot on which the monument now Stands as a 
remembrance of those raging flames. It spread and 
spread, and burned and burned, for three days. The 
5 nights were lighter than the days; in the daytime there 
was an immense cloud of smoke, and in the night- 
time there was a great tower of fire mounting up into 
the sky, which lighted the whole country for ten 
miles round. Showers of hot ashes rose into the 

lo air and feil into distant places ; flying sparks carried 
the conflagration to great distances and kindled it 
in twenty new spots at a time, church steeples feil 
down with tremendous crashes, houses crumbled into 
cinders by the hundred and thousand. The summer 

15 had been tremendously hot and dry, the streets were 
very narrow and the houses mostly built of wood and 
plaster. Nothing could stop the tremendous fire but 
the want of more houses to burn ; nor did it stop 
until the whole way from the Tower to Temple Bar 

20 was a desert composed of the ashes of thirteen 
thousand houses and eighty-nine churches. 

A Chüd's Htsiory of England.— Cn aki.es Dickens. 
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28. 

Christmas Wishes, 

Dear Uncle, 

I suppose you are to give me a six Shilling 
thing again as a Christmas present, and so I drop 
you a line not to buy me something I don't want, as 
it is only thirty-nine days to Christmas. I think Fll 5 
have a book again, but not a fairy tale or any of that 
sort, nor the Swiss Family Robinson, nor any of the 
old books. There is a story called ' Kidnapped,* by 
Rider Haggard, but it is only five Shillings, so if you 
thought of it, you could make up the six Shillings by 10 
giving me a football belt. Last year you gave me the 
' Formation of Character,' and I read it with great 
mental improvement and all that, but this time I want 
a change, namely (i) not a fairy tale, (2) not an old 
book, (3) not a mental improvement book. Don't fix 15 
on any thing without telling me first what it is. 

My Lady Nicotine. — J. M. Barrie. 

29. 

A Review at the Tower, 

Last Thursday we had a great treat. Mr. Dyson 
asked papa to bring a party of ladies to the Tower to 
see the royal family, who were going there in State. 
We got to the Tower by half-past nine, and with some 20 
difBculty made our way to Mr. Dyson's house over- 
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looking the terrace, where the king was to review the 
troops, a capital place for seeing. However, papa 
got an Order for two of us to go into the small 
armoury, which is just opposite the White Tower. 

5 Mrs. Lowndes and I with some difficulty got a place 
at one of the Windows. About eleven arrived two 
State carriages and six and one carriage and four 
containing the King, Queen, Duke of Sussex, Prince 
George of Cumberland, Frederick of Prussia, Prince 

o Leopold, Duchess of Cumberland, and two or three 
dowdy old ladies whom I took to be princesses. The 
King, Duke of Sussex, and Prince Leopold were in 
fieldmarshal uniform. The last looked very hand- 
some, but the two others quite ridiculous. The King 

5 is a little, old, red-nosed, weatherbeaten, joUy look- 
ing person with an ungraceful air and carriage, and 
as to the Duke, what with his stiff collar, immense 
black whiskers, and cocked hat bobbing over his face, 
nothing could be seen of him but his nose. He 

o seemed quite overcome with heat. 

I was not prepared to see a beauty in the Queen, 
but she is even worse than I thought — a little in- 
significant person. She was dressed as perhaps you 
will see by the papers ' exceedingly piain,' a bomba- 

15 zine, with a little shabby muslin collar, dyed 

Leghorn hat and leather shoes. Prince George 

is a lovely boy in the uniform of a Colonel of 

Hussars. 

Then they had a collation, and afterwards went 

o into the small armoury where we all were. They 
passed us three times so close as to squeeze us 
against the wall, and they bowed to us and we to 
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them, and seemed quite good friends. The King, 
to our surprise, had changed his dress for an 
admirars uniform, in which he looked much better, 
but I suppose beauty is out of fashion, for an uglier 
set of people I never saw, both men and women. 

Memories ofSeventy Years by one ofa Literary Family. 



30. 

Linnceus the Botanist, 

LiNNiEUS was the son of the pastor of a little village 
in Sweden, and the love of flowers seems to have 
been inherited. His father spent a great deal of 
time in cultivating his garden, and grew as many 
plants in it as he could. One summer evening he 10 
received his friends in the garden, and they all sat 
upon the flowery turf, while the pastor began to talk 
of his favourite subject, and to show his guests the 
roots and bulbs of the plants which he prized most. 
His little son, then only four years old, was playing 15 
in the garden at the time, but when his father began 
to talk he came and stood by him, and listened with 
the utmost attention. And as soon as the visitors 
were gone he asked a great many questions. From 
that moment the subject of botany seems to have 20 
taken possession of his mind, and young as he was, 
he tried to learn the names of the plants, and get all 
the information he could about them. When he was 
old enough to go to school, he neglected every other 
study but that of botany, so that his father^ wKo \v^^ -».^ 
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intended to make him a pastor, threatened to bind 
him apprentice to a shoemaker. Happily he was 
saved from such a fate by a kind-hearted doctor, who 
took him into his house and allowed him to continue 

5 his studies, until he could enter the university. But 
he had many struggles to go through, and at one 
time hardly knew where to obtain a meal. Nay, he 
was reduced to such straits, that when his shqes 
wanted mending, he had to patch them as well as he 

o could with paper. In the end, he became a successful 
man and famous all over Europe. 

Talks about Trees, — Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. 



31. 

An Uncomfortable Night 

It was about ten o'clock at night when a small 
dark cloud arose close to the south-west, and scarcely 
visible above the horizon. In a very short space of 

5 time the little cloud grew bigger. But another 
change also occürred, of a character altogether 
difFerent. There came upon us, brought apparently 
by the cloud, dense swarms of mosquitoes, humming 
and buzzing along with us as we journeyed on, 

10 and covering our faces and heads with their sharp, 
stinging bites. They seemed to come with us, after 
US, and against us from above and from below, in 
volumes, that ever increased. Meanwhile the cloud 
had increased to large proportions, it occupied the 

.5 whole west, and was moving on towards the north. 
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Presently from out the dark heavens streamed liquid 
fire and long peals of thunder rolled far away over 
the gloomy prairies. So sudden appeared the change 
that one could scarce realize that only ^ little while 
before, the stars had been shining so brightly upon 5 
the ocean of grass. At length the bright flashes 
came nearer and nearer, the thunder rolled louder 
and louder, and the mosquitoes seemed to have made 
up their minds that to achieve the maximum of tor- 
ture in the minimum öf time was the sole end of 10 
their existence. The captain's pony showed many 
signs of agony, my dog howled with pain, and rolled 
himself amongst the baggage in useless writhing. 
' I thought it would come to this/ said the captain. • 
' We must unhitch and lie down.* '5 

The Great Lone Land. — W. F. Butler. 



. - 32. 

True Hospitality, 

DuRiNG the American Warof Independence, many 
French officers left their country to help the 
Americans. They were received everywhere with 
great honour, by those whose cause they had 
espoused, The mayor of a certain town entertained 20 
some of these officers, and was very anxious to make 
their visit pleasant. The guests arrived, dinner was 
announced, and the soup was handed round. The 
first officer, who was served, noticed a dark ob^ect v^cv 
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his soup, and to his astonishment discovered a large 
frog. The others examined their plates, and one after 
the other fished up a frog. Shouts of laughter 
greeted each fresh discovery,. to the surprise of the 
5 host. ' I had heard/ he said, ' that the French con- 
sidered frogs a great delicacy, and when I sent the . 
boys to the marsh to catch them, I told them to 
bring very big ones, so that you might have a real 
treat.' 

33. 

The Taking of Roxburgh Castle, 

lo An Englishwoman, the wife of one of the oflScers, 
was sitting on the battlements with her child in her 
arms ; and looking out on the fields below, she saw 
some black objects, like a herd of cattle, straggling 
near the foot of the wall, and approaching the moat 

15 of the Castle. She pointed them out to the sentinel, 
and asked him what they were. 'Oh/ said the 
soldier, ' it is farmer such a one's cattle ' (naming a 
man whose farm lay near to the Castle) ; ' the good 
man is keeping a joUy Shrovetide, and has forgotten 

20 to shut up his buUocks in their yard ; but if the 
Douglas come across them before morning, he is 
likely to nie his negligence.' Now these creeping 
objects which they saw from the Castle wall were no 
real cattle, but Douglas himself and his soldiers, who 

35 had put on black cloaks above their armour, and 
were creeping about on hands and feet in order, 
without being observed, to get so near to the foot of 
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the Castle wall as to be able to set ladders against it. 
The poor woman, who knew nothing of this, sat 
quietly on the wall, and began to sing to her child. 
You must know that the name of Douglas had be- 
come so terrible to the Ejiglish, that the women used 5 
to frighten their children with it, and say to them 
when they behaved ill, that the Black Douglas 
should take them. And this soldier's wife was 
singing to her child, 

* Hush ye, hush ye, little pet ye, 10 

Hush ye, hush ye, do not fret ye, 
The Black Douglas shall not get ye.' 

' You are not so sure of that,' said a voice close be- 
side her. She feit at the same time a heavy band 
with an iron glove laid on her Shoulder, and when 15 
she looked round, she saw the very Black Douglas 
she had been singing about, Standing close beside 
her, a tall, swarthy, strong man. The rest of the 
Scots followed to assist Douglas and the Castle was 
taken. Many of the soldiers were put to death, but 20 
Douglas protected the woman and the child. 

Tales ofa Grandfather. — BiR W. Scott. 



34. 

A Cheap HoteL 

When the artist was ready to go, he asked for his 
bilL 

' Oh I There is no bill,' I exclaimed. ' We have rvo 
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idea of charging you anything. We don't really 

keep an hotel, as I told you.' 

' If I had knownthat/ said he, looking very grave, 

' I would not have stayed. There is no reason why 
5 you should give me food and lodgings, and I would 

not and did not ask it. I am able to pay for such 

things and I wish to do so.' 

We argued with him for some time, speaking of 

the habits of country people and so on, but he would 
o not be convinced. He had asked for accommodation 

expecting to pay for it, and would not be content 

until he had done so. 

* Well/ Said Euphemia, ' we are not keeping this 

house for profit, and you can't force us to make any- 
5 thing out of you. If you will be satisfied to pay us 

just what it cost us to entertain you, I suppose we 

shall have to let you do that. Take a seat for a 

minute, and I will make out your bilL' 

So the artist and I sat down and talked of various 
o matters, whilemy wifegot out her travelling stationery- 

box, and sat down to the dining-table to make out the 

bill. After a long, long time, as it appeared to me, 

I Said — ' My dear, if the amount of that bill is at all 

proportioned to the length of time it takes to make 
»5 it out, I think our friend will wish he had never said 

anything about it.* 

' It's nearly done,' said she, without raising her 

head, and in about ten or fifteen minutes more, 

she rose and presented the bill to our guest. As 
;o I noticed that he seemed somewhat surprised at it, 

I asked him to let me look over it with him. 
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3r 



The bin, of which I have a copy, read as follows : — 
Artist, ^^^^ "• '«'- 



To THE S. AND S. Hotel AND 


F. 


AND M. HousE. 


To \ one supper, July ii, 


which supper con- 


sisted of: — 






Cents, 




Cents, 


yV Ib. coffee at 35 




2i 


^ Ib. sugar at 14 




I 


\ qt. milk at 6 




I 


\ loaf bread at 6 




3 


\ Ib. butter at 25 




3^ 


J Ib. bacon at 25 




I2J 


tV pk. potatoes at 60 p. bush. 




H 


\ pt. hominy at 6 




3 

27tV f^«fa- 



Jof total, 

To i one breakfast, July 12 : — 
(Same as above with exception of 
eggS; instead of bacon, and with 
hominy omitted) . . . ^\ 

^of total 

To rent of one room and fumiture, for 
one night, in furnished house of fifteen 
rooms at Vyoo per week for whole 
house 



08A 



_ 
22 J^ 



ro 



OQtV ' 6 



20 



Amount due 

The worthy artist burst out laughing when he 
read this bill, and so did I. 

Rudder Grange. — Frank R. STOosL-^^i^. 
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35. 

A Young Hero, 

To give you an idea of the patriotism that actuated 
not only the men and women, but even the children 
of Germany, I must relate what occurred to ibe as 
I was riding to my quarters one evening. I met the 
5 smallest soldier I had ever yet seen. He was 
completely equipped in uniform, helmet, knapsack, 
and sidearms, but no needle-rifle — the poor little 
fellow could scarcely have lifted it. He was nine 
years old, and by no means tall for his age. He 

10 stopped me, and in the most matter-of-fact way asked 
me if I could direct him to the office of the town 
commandant. I asked him what he was, and what he 
wanted with the town commandant. Drawing him- 
5elf up to his füll height and saluting in the stiffest 

15 manner, he informed me that he belonged to the 
Sixty-first Pommeranian regiment, which had just 
marched in, and that he wanted quarters. So 
ridiculous and yet so thoroughly military was the 
whole proceeding that I burst into a fit of laughter, 

20 and lifting the little manikin into my saddle, I carried 
him off in triumph. 

Modem War, — Sir Randal H. Roberts. 

36. 

A Northern Spring. 

Winter, with its snow and its ice ; winter, with its 
Sharp winds and white drifts ; winter, with its various 
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characteristic occupations and employments is past, 
and it is spring now. 

The sun no longer glitters on fields of white ; the 
woodman's axe is no longer heard hacking the 
oaken billets to keep alive the roaring fires. That 5 
inexpressibly cheerful sound; the merry chime of 
sleigh-bells, that teils more of winter than all other 
sounds together, is no longer heard on the bosom 
of Red River, for the sleighs are thrown aside as 
useless lumber — carts and gigs have supplanted 10 
them. The old Canadian, who used to drive the 
ox with its water-barrel to the ice-hole for his daily 
supply, has substituted a small cart with wheels for 
the old sleigh that used to glide so smoothly over 
the snow, and grit so sharply on it in the more than 15 
usually frosty mornings in the days gone by, The 
trees have lost their white patches, and the clumps 
of willowS; that used to look like islands in the 
prairie, have disappeared, as the carpeting that 
gave them prominence has dissolved. The aspect ao 
of everything in the isolated settlement has changed. 
The winter has gone, and spring — bright, beautiful, 
hilarious spring — has come again. 

The Young Fur-Traäera, — R. M. Ballantyne. 

87. 

A Dangerous Foe. 

It was early one morning, before the gardens were 
opened, when a keeper rushed into Mr. Bartlett's 25 
house, exclaiming, 'Obash isout!' and, sure eaovi^^ 
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there came Obash down the long walk, bis huge 
moutb curled into a gbastly smile, as if be meant 
miscbief. Tbe cunning brüte bad contrived to pusb 
back tbe door of bis den, wbile bis keeper bad gone- 
5 for tbe carpenter to mend some defect in it Having 
warned every one to keep out of tbe way, Mr. Bartlett 
called bis keeper, wbo tried to coax tbe bippopotamus 
back witb sweet bay. Tbe brüte muncbed tbe bay, 
but sbowed no signs of going back. Wbat was to 

lo be done ? Mr. Bartlett is a man of unfailing re- 
sources. Tbere was one keeper Obasb bated, and 
be ran at bim wbenever be came in sigbt. ' Scott,' 
said Mr. Bartlett, putting a bank note in bis band, 
* tbrow open tbe paddock gate and tben sbow your- 

15 seif to Obasb at tbe end of tbe patb and run for it.' 
Tbe man looked at tbe note and tben tbrougb tbe 
trees at tbe beast, and going into tbe middle of tbe 
patb, sbouted defiantly, ' Obasb.' * Ugb ! ' roared 
the beast viciously, and wbeeling bis buge carcass 

20 suddenly round, rusbed witb surprising swiftness 
after tbe keeper. Scott ran for bis life witb tbe 
bippopotamus roaring at bis beels, into tbe paddock 
and over tbe palings, Obasb close to bis coat tails ; 
bang slammed tbe gate and tbe monster was caged 

35 again. Just tben up drove a cab witb a newspaper 
reporter. * I bear,* be said, ' tbe bippopotamus 
is loose.' 'Ob, dear no,* innocently answered Mr. 
Bartlett, ' be is safe in bis den, come and see.' 

Lift of Frank Bttcklanä. — George C. Bompas. 
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38. 

Maggie and Tom. 

' Tom/ Said Maggie, as they sat on the boughs of 
the elder-tree, eating their jam-pufTs, ' shall you run 
away to-morrow/ 

' No/ Said Tom, slowly, when he had finished his 
pufT, and was eyeing the third, which was to be 5 
divided between them — 'No, I shan't/ 

' Why, Tom ? Because Luc/s Coming ? ' 

' No/ Said Tom, opening his pocket-knife and 
holding it over the puff, with his head on one side 
in a dubitative manner. (It was a difficult problem 10 
to divide that very irregulär polygon into two equal 
parts.) 'What do I care about Lucy, she's only a 
girl— 5Ä^ can't play at Bandy.' 

' Is it the tipsy-cake, then ? ' said Maggie, exerting 
her hypothetic powers, while she leaned forward 15 
towards Tom with her eyes fixed on the hovering 
knife. 

' No, you silly, that '11 be good the day after. It 's 
the pudding. I know what the pudding's to be — 
apricot roll-up — Oh, my buttons I ' ao 

With this inteijection, the knife descended on the 
puff and it was in two, but the result was not satis- 
factory to Tom, for he still eyed the halves doubtfully. 
At last he said — 

'Shut your eyes, Maggie.' 25 

'What for?' 

'You never mind what for. Shut them when I 
teil you.' 
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Maggie obeyed. 

' Now, which'll you have, Maggie — right band or 
left?' 

' I '11 bave tbat witb tbe jam run out/ said Maggie, 
5 keeping her eyes sbut to please Tom. 

'Wby, you don't like tbat, you silly. You may 
bave it if it comes to you fair, but I sban't give it 
you witbout. Rigbt or left — ^you cboose now. Ha ! ' 
said Tom in a tone of exasperation, as Maggie peeped. 
10 'You keep your eyes sbut, now, eise you sban't bave 
any.' 

Maggie's power of sacrifice did not extend so far. 
Indeed, I fear sbe cared less tbat Tom sbould enjoy 
tbe utmost possible amount of puff, tban tbat be 
^5 sbould be pleased witb ber for giving bim tbe best 
bit. So sbe sbut ber eyes quite close, tili Tom 
told ber to *Say wbicb,' and tben sbe said, *Left- 
band.' 

' You've got it,' said Tom, in ratber a bitter tone. 
2o * Wbat I tbe bit witb tbe jam run out ? ' 

'No; bere, take it,* said Tom, firmly, banding 
decidedly tbe best piece to Maggie. 

' Ob, please, Tom, bave it. I don't mind — I like 
tbe otber : please take tbis.' 
35 ' No, I sban't,' said Tom, almost crossly, beginning 
on bis own inferior piece. 

Maggie, tbinking it was no use to contend furtber, 
began too, and ate up ber balf puff witb considerable 
relisb as well as rapidity. But Tom bad finisbed 
30 first, and bad to look on wbile Maggie ate ber last 
morsel or two, feeling in bimself a capacity for more. 
Maggie didn't know Tom was looking at ber ; sbe 
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was see-sawing on the* eider bough lost to almost 
everything but a vague sense of jam and idleness. 

' Oh, you greedy thing 1 ' said Tom, when she had 
swallowed the last morsel. 

Maggie tumed quite pale. ' Oh, Tom, why didn't 5 
you ask me ? ' 

' I wasn't going to ask you for a bit, you greedy. 
You might have thought of it without, when you 
knew I gave you the best bit.' 

'But I wanted you to have it — you know I did,' ^o 
said Maggie, in an injured tone. 

* Yes, but I wasn't going to do what wasn't fair, 
like Spouncer. He always takes the best bit, if you 
don't punch him for it ; and if you choose the best 
with your eyes shut, he changes his hands. But if ^5 
I go halves, I '11 go them fair — only I wouldn't be 
a greedy.* 

With this cutting innuendo, Tom jumped down 
from his bough. 

Th€ Mül on the Floss. — George Eliot. 



39. 

The Golden-Crested Wren. 

This lovely little bird is so small and light that it 20 
can cling suspended on the end of a single narrow 
leaf, or needle of pine, and it does not depress the 
least branch on which it may alight. The gold-crest 
frequents the loneliest heath, the deepest pine wood, 
and the immediate neighbourhood of dwellings 25 
indifFerently. A Scotch fir or pine grew so near 
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a house in which I once lived that the boughs almost 
brushed the window, and when confined to my room 
by ilbiessi it gave me much pleasure to watch a pair 
of these wrens who frequently visited the tree. They 
5 are also fond of thick thom hedges, and, like all birds, 
have their favourite localities, so that if you see 
them once or twice in one place, you should mark 
the tree or bush for there they are almost certain to 
return. It would be quite possible for a person to 

lo pass several years in the country and never see one 
of these birds. There is a trick in finding birds* 
nestSy and a trick in seeing birds. The first I 
noticed was in an orchard ; soon after, I found a 
second in a yew tree (close to a window), and after 

15 that constantly came upon them as they crept through 
brambles or in hedgerows, or a mere speck up in a 
fir tree. So soon as I had seen one, I saw plenty. 

The Toüers ofthe Fielä, — Richard Jeffcries. 



40. 

Presence of Mind, 

SiR John Waters was on one occasion entrusted 
with a very di£5cult mission by the Duke of Welling- 

20 ton, and he undertook to perform it efFectively, and 
to return on a particular day with the information 
that was required. Great was the disappointment, 
when it was ascertained beyond a doubt that just 
after leaving the camp, he had been taken prisoner. 

25 Such, however, was the case. A troop of dragoons 
had intercepted him and carried him off, and the 
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commanding officer desired two soldiers to keep a 
strict watch over him and carry him to head-quarters. 
He was of course disarmed, placed on a horse, and 
aller a short time galloped off by bis guards. He 
slept one nigbt at a small inn, wbere be was allowed 5 
to remain in tbe kitchen; tbe conversation flowed 
on very glibly, and as be appeared a stupid Englisb- 
man, wbo could not understand a word of Frencb or 
Spanisb, he was allowed to listen and thus obtained 
precisely tbe intelligence that be was in searcb of. 10 
Tbe following morning be was again mounted and 
overbeard a conversation between bis guards, wbo 
deliberately agreed to rob him and shoot bim at a 
mill, wbere they were to stop, and to report to their 
officer that they bad been compelled to fire at him in 15 
consequence of bis attempting to escape. 

Sbortly before they arrived at tbe mill, for fear 
that they might meet witb some one wbo would insist 
on having a portion of tbe spoil, tbe dragoons took 
frora their prisoner bis watch and bis purse wbich 20 
be surrendered witb a good grace. On their arrival 
at tbe mill they dismounted, and in order to give 
some appearance of truth to their story, they went 
into tbe bouse, leaving their prisoner outside, in tbe 
hope that be would make some attempt to escape. 25 
In an instant Waters threw bis cloak upon a neigb- 
bouring olive bush, and placed bis cocked bat on tbe 
top. Some empty flour sacks lay upon tbe ground 
and a horse laden witb well-filled flour sacks stood 
at tbe door. Sir John contrived to enter one of tbe 30 
empty sacks and throw bimself across tbe horse. 
When tbe soldiers came out of tbe bouse, they fired 
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their carbines at the supposed prisoner and galloped 
off at the utmost speed. 

A Short time after, the milier came out and mounted 
his steed. The general contrivedto rid himself of 

5 the encumbrance of the sack and sat up behind the 
man, who suddenly tuming round saw a ghost as he 
believed, for the flour that remained in the sack had 
completely whitened his fellow-traveller and given 
him a most unearthly appearance. The frightened 

fo milier was petrified at the sight, and a push from the 
white spectre brought the unfortunate man to the 
ground ; whereupon away rode the gallant quarter- 
master with his sacks of flour which at length burst 
and made a ludicrous spectacle of man and horse. 

15 When he reached the English camp, Lord Welling- 
ton was anxiously deploring his fate. A sudden 
shout from the soldiers made his lordship turn round, 
when a figure resembling the Statue of Don Juan 
galloped up to him. The Duke affectionately shook 

20 him by the band and said : ' Waters, you never yet 
deceived me, and thoUgh you come in such a question- 
able shape, I must congratulate myself and you/ 

Retniniscences and RecolUcHons ofCaptain Gronow. 
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PART I. 
1. 

Halcyone, («©alfj^one.) 

Page 1, 1. 3. Named Ceyx, Äei)r genannt. 

none . . , were^ turn, * no one was.* Ott earth^ auf (5rben. 

Rule. — ^The form auf (5tben is a survival of the practice of inflect- 
ing feminine nouns in the Singular. 

1. 4. 05 . . . 05, fo . . . toie. 

Rule, — ^When as occurs twice in a comparison, the first as must 
be translated fo, and the second toie (as here) or al^. 
Buf at last, 8cc, Gr. App. § 21, T. la ^. 

1. 5. before he, &c. Gr. App. § 27, T. ao. 

1. 6. the billows, &c. Gr. App. § 23, T. 15. 

1. 7. into the sea, &c. Arrange : to him into the sea. 

1. 8. Then, &c. Gr. App. § 21, T. 12. 

Oft them both, m\\ ben Beiben. 

I. 9. and nowy &c. Gr. App. § 21, T. 12. 

II. 10, II. Cp. for the position oi evevy year^ Gr. App. § 11, T. 3, 
and arrauge sail upon, &c. : sail for ever happily upon the pleasant 
seas (SKeeren) of Greece up and down. 

Rule, — When sea is used in the plural it should be translated 
SKeere. 

^ The abbreviations Gr. App. and 7". stand respectively for Grant^ 
tnatical Appendix and Tables/or Illitstrating the Order of IVords, 
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2. 

A Peaceful Monk. {(§xn friebn(3^er SWön(3^.) 

P. 2, 1. I. Were ztfalking. It must be bom in mind that forms 
like are or were walkmgy did gOy 8cc„ must be rendered in German 
by the simple present or imperfect, respectively. Compare the 
same usage in French. 

1. 2. Oney here ber eine. 

Rule. — ^When one is used substantively, it must be translated, 
einer, eine, einö, or ber, bie, ba« eine, accordiug to the gender 

required. 

hozv people, &c. Gr. App. § 27, T. 19. 
1. 3. How dOf &c. Gr. App. § 18, T. 9. 
1. 4. IVe un'llf &c. Gr. App. § 10. 

I. 6. Turn you—yours, by * thou must say that it belongs to thee.* 
and then «w, &c. Gr. App. § 25 (a), T. 17. 

II. 7, 8. With these zvords, &c. ; 0/ course, &c. Gr. App. § 21, 
T. 12. 

II. 9, II. For the position of the verbs in the clauses beginning 
with, if yout See, that you^ &c., and how peopU, &c. see Gr. 
App. § 27, T. 20. 

1. 9. soy ti. 

Rule. — When so is used pronominally, i. e. when it refers to 
some noun or adjective or clause, it must be translated, ed. £x. — 
Will she come? I hope so, SÖirb fle fommen ? 3(l& l^offe e«. He says 
so, er faßt ti. 

1. II. The adverb not should be placed before understand, which 
Word it negatives. Gr. App. § 13, T. 12. 

3. 

A Cunning Dog» (@in fd^lauer »^unb.) 

1. 13. / must, &c. Gr. App. § 10. 

aboutf here, ))on. 
1. 13. The oiher day^ &c. Gr. App. § 21, T. 12. 
1. 14. was bitten, Gr. App. § 38. 

in the neck, in ben $al0. 

hisfoot, ben SuJ. 

Rule. — The definite article is generally used in German instead 
of the possessive adjective relating to parts of the body, when no 
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ambiguity is likely to arise. Cp. the same usage in French. 
Ex.—/ hav€ cut myfinger, i(j^ l^aBe vx\^ in beu ging« gefd^nitten. 

L 15. Very muchy fel^r. 

Rule, — Very much used adverbially is to be rendered, fel^r. 
Ex. — I miss her very tnuch, id^ ))ermi{fe fle feljr. When much 
qualifies a noun it is translated, ))iel. Ex. — I have not got very 

much mottey tvith me, idj i^aBe tiidjt fel^r »iel ®elb Bei mir. 

1. 16, &c. Next mommgy ben or am ndd&fiett SWorgen. Gr. App. 
§ 21, T. 12. 

Rule. — If the potnt ofHme when an event has occnrred is ex- 
pressed definitely^ we use the accusative, or a preposition with its 
case. £x. — / 5a«; her this moming, id^ fal^ fle biefetl SRorgetl. / am 
going home/or three weeksy idj ^t^ auf brei SQBod^ett nad^ 4aufe. 
If the time is stated mdefiniiely, or the event is one of firequent 
occurrence, the genitive is used. / shaU call on you some day, eine^ 
%aQti hjerbe id& @te Befud^en. W? go /or a walk in the moming, 
tt)ir gelten bed SD'^orgend f))agieren. 

1. 17. Tb /ooi& used in the sense of to have the appearance o/is 
rendered, audfel^en. Gr. App. §§4, lo, T. 6. 

1. 19. buJBßing, Gr. App. § 30. 

1. 20. suddenlyj &c. Gr. App. § 21, T. 12. 

1. 21. tut hej &c. Gr. App. § 25 {b), T. 16. 

1. 22. For so that, &c. see Gr. App. § 27, T. 20, and for topety &c. 
§36. 



Why the Sea is Salt (ffiarum bag SKeer faljig ijl.) 

P. 8, 1. I. They tuere, ti toatett. 

Rule. — ^The neuter forms e^, bo^, bied are frequently used in 
German before the verb to be, without regard to the gender and 
number of the actual subject which follows the verb. The verb 
must, however, agree in number and person with the real subject. 
Ex. — There tvere many people presenty ti toaren öiele IBeute gUßegen. 
These are my booksy Wi flttb meine 93üd^er. 

1. 2. for they, &c. Gr. App. § 25 (b), T. 16. 

1. 3. everythtng thaty aUti »a«. 

Rule.— After aÜti, aU, öiele«, wandle«, much, &c., the relative 
pronoun that must be translated, tOdg. 

1. 4. who tumedy 8cc. Gr. App. § 27, T. 19. 
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I. 5. w€n obtigid to grind. Gr. App. § 37 (a"". 
1. 7. was küUd. Gr. App. § 38. By^ here )»oil. 

who put, &c Gr. App. § 37, T. 19. 
L 8. A> grind. Gr. App. § 36. 

1. II. oiM^ <4a/ is wky, nnb bannt i^ 

5. 

A Difficult Questian. (@ine fd^iotfride ^age.) 

1. la. To com4 up, &c., fl(( gv einem Qramen einlldleii. 
1. 14. ofihe^xsi beut. 

Bui tke exammer, &c. Anange : but as the examiner was a 
kindhearted man (Gr. App. § 97) he wished (Gr. App. § 93, T. 15). 
1. 15. lo pass them. Gr. App. § 36. 
\,\^, Hu vtfy simpUsi, bie oÖeceinfadftfteii. 

RmU, — When tfny is used to intensify the relative Superlative, 
it is generally rendered, aßet and prefixed to the adjective. 
Mo/ he, &c, auf bie et fl(( beftimeii f oimte. 

Addressmg, &c. Gr. App. §§ 30, 36. 
1. 18. hg Said. Gr. App. § 93, T. 15. 
1. 19. doesy &C. Gr. App. § x8, T. 8. 
1. 91. he enqmrtd Gr. App. § 93, T. 15. 

tummg suddeHfy, See, ^dft )>lö^id( an ben näf^ften toenbenb. 
L 99. gasptd out, Gr. App. § 98, T. 91. 

Sir, say ^ert $n>feffor. 
F. 4, L I. To shoMt aL See Gr. App. §§ 4, 10 for the position 
of the prefix of separable Compound verbs. 

1. 9. Tum it — other by * sometimes the one (bad eine) is the 
case and sometimes the other (bad anbete).' 

6. 

A Tragic Story, («ne ttagif^ ©eWid^te.) 

1. 4. Eng. titles such as Lord, Sir, &c, are usually retained in 
Gennan. 

1. 5. to, na<!6. 

RtUe. — ^When io denotes the direction to a place, it is generally 
rendered, naä^. I am gomg to Germany, {^ ge^e na(( ^entff^lanb. 
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1. 6. with them, mit fid^. 

1. 7. shorter and shorter, immev für§er. 

i?M/i?. — When an adjective is repeated for the sake of emphasis, 
the adverb immer is prefixed to the adjective in German, which 
need not be repeated. £x. — He walked more and ntore quickfy, er 

ging immer fd^netter unb fdftnefler, or immer fä^mlitt. 

I. 8. to crow, &c. Gr. App. § 36. 
at, here Bei. 

II. 10, II. For might and could, see Gr. App. § 40 (6). 
1. 12. PerhapSy &c. Gr. App. § 21, T. 12. 

I. 13. everyfive minuUs, aÖe fünf SWitluteil. 

II. 13, 14. For when he . , , set, see Gr. App. § 27, T. 20, and 
for he could bear, $ 23, T. 15. 



7. 

Political Principles. (^Jolitifd^e ®runbfd|e.) 

When Louis Philippe was driven from his throne by a revolu- 
tion in Paris in 1848, this was the signal for similar revolutionary 
outbreaks on the continent of Europe, the main object of which 
was to bring about the establishment of constitutional or republican 
govemments. 

1. 17. For the position of the verb had in this clause and of 
assembled in the next (1. 18), see Gr. App. § 21, T. 12. 

1. 18. to discussj 8cc. Gr. App. § 35. 

1. 2a want, here tOcQett. 

Rule. — ^When the verb want expresses voUtion or destre, it should, 
be translated, toottett or mögen ; when it denotes a need it is ren- 
dered, Braud^en, Bebürfen, &c. Ex. — I want to go out, id^ »id 
audgel^en. / want (or should like to have) a new hat, xüj möd^te 
einen neuen J^ut ^ohta. I want^ i. e. require a new hat, \^ hxanä^t 
dnm neuen $ut. 

1. 21. The words * But children* are merely an exclamation, and 
do not affect the construction of the following sentence. 

Hamburg is one of the ancient free eitles of the German Empire, 
and therefore possesses a republican form of govemment. By the 
regulations which came into force in 1888 it has lost most of its 
Privileges as a free port, but it still retains its own Senate. 

1. 23. For then we want, see Gr. App. § 21, T. 12, and 1. 20 h. 
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8. 
A Poefs Farne. (Dld^tertul^in.) 

F. 5, 1. I. Render <me night , eiltet W^vC^i, and to, auf. 

1. 2. Arrange : which (toeld^e^) he considered the best place in 
Order to hear. 

1. 4. Cp. for gaeingt &c., Gr. App. § 33, and for the position of 
vety intentfy, &c., Gr. App. § 11, T. 4. 

1. 5, &c. Translate between the acts, in bett 3toif genauen, and 
tum placing himself, &c. by ^ placed himself . . . and said with,* &c. 

1. 6. For Pray, Sir, say eiitWulbigen @ie, mein ^err. 

1. 8, &c. See for werg, Gr. App. $ 40 (b), and render with 

(L 9). Bei. 
1. 10. that it was, ba$ et fo l^iefe. 
1. II. I shouldbe, &c, möd^te idft gerne mffen. 

8. 

A Vanished King. (Sin i^erfc^wuttbener Äönlg.) 

1. 12. Was . , .to befound, toat > . • gu finben. 

Rule, — The Eng. passive infinitive after the verbs to be or to have 
is generally rendered in German by the simple supine, Ex. — 
IVhat is to be done ? »ad iH gu tl^un ? 

1. 14. in, here auf. 

/?mZ?. — The prep. in, referring to open Spaces, is generally 
rendered, auf* 

disguised, &c. Arrange : as porter disguised. 

10. 

Much Ado about Nothing. (93iel fidnnen um 9ll(3^t8.) 

The incident here referred to took place during the rising of 
the Garibaldians in Lombardy in 1848-49. 

1. 90. when, aU. 

Rutä. — The adverb when should be translated, aU, if it refers to 
some definite event in the past, If it refers to indefinite time in 
the sense of whenever, it should be rendered, toenn. Ex. — fVhen- 
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/ vuent out this moming, I took my dog with mty aU tdft ((Ute 

ü)i^orgen au^ing, nal^tn x^ meinen $unb mit Whtn (whenever) 

I go out in the moming^ I take my dog with me, toenn iä^ be^ 

^ovQtni ankeifte, nel^me idft meinen ^unb mit. 

P. 6, L 3. Was known, Befannt »urbe. 

1. 6. 05 to the, Sccj üUx ben Slufentl^alt ber Öftreidfter. 

1. 8. asy here ba. 

Ruie. — As is to be translated, ba when it is used in the sense 
of smce, because, "En^—As he hos not written, I suppose he will 

come, ba er nidftt gefdftrieben l^at, (fo) toirb er toc^l fommen. 

1. 9. might be, fld^ befinbe. Gr. App. § 27, T. 19. 
1. 10, etc. For we heard and he gasped (1. 12), see Gr. App. § 23, 
T. 15. 
1. 14. There are, &c., ed finb i^rer toenigfien« (unbert. 
1. 20. Omit the article before hundred. 



11. 

Spring Fashions, (StüfiUngömoben.) 
1. 99. Aprü '^th, ben 7*"* {or ben 7O SM^ril. 

RuU. — In German the date of a letter is placed before the 
name of the month, and is put in the accusative case. 

1. 23. asky here erfud&en. 

RuU, — The verb to ash is rendered, Bitten or erfu(](en, when it 
denotes to requestj to beg, and fragen, when it has the meaning 
of ü> inquire, 

1. 94. Use the def. art. before Spring, 

Rule, — ^The de/, art. is generally used in German with the 
names of the seasons. 

1. 96. Icannot, &c., 34 f<^nn nnvR&^i^ in ben n&dftften. 

P. 7, 1. I. Supply toyou after obliged. Afew things, say einige«. 

1. 9. Tum the next time, See, by, * the next time when (too) you 
make purchases.' 

1. 3. Tum two by *both/ and for want, see page 4,1. 90 m. 

1. 4. a/ew, &c., bag man mir einige }ur Slnfl^t fd^i^te. 

1. 9. old ones, alten. 

Rule, — When one is used after an adjective in reference to 
a noun already mentioned, it is omitted in German. 
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1. II. lenchse, etnlicgenb \äiiät idft. 
1. 12. some—matchy ettoad bau« ))affenbe ®eibe. 
1. 13. Translate yard by ^titt, the measure now used in 
Germany. A metei' contains 39 inches. 
1. 15. / am sorty, ed tf^ut mir üib. 

1. 18. The usual ending of a friendly letter in German is as 
foUows : 

^ii l^erglidftem ®ru$ Mtm uM a\lm, or «on ^wiA gu ^an^, 

))erbleibe '\6^ 
ber or bie bcine, or bein bid^ liebcnbet, &c. 



12. 

The Ladys Black Hands. (Die fc^warjcn »^dttbe ber 

Dame.) 

1. 23. ^Af». See p. 5, 1. 20 M. 
fflw^ hurrying, &c., utl« ttadjgeeilt faw. 

Rule. — ^After the verb fomtnett the past participle is used in Germ, 
instead of the present participle employed in English. Ex. — 
He catne running up^ er fam l^Beigelanfen. 

1. 23. his amts, See p. 2, 1. 14 n. 

L 24, &c. Cp. for wearing, Gr. App. § 33, and supply wüh before 
a huge (1. 25). 

L 26. most, l^öd^fl. 

Ruh. — Most used before an adjective or adverb to denote a very 
high degree, b generally translated by some adverb, such as 
%i>6;i% dugerfi, fel^r. 

P. 8y 1. 2. Cp. for asbed, p. 6, 1. 23 m. and Gr. App. % 40 (a), and 
for to see, § 36. 

1. 3. Tum the Mem Sahib^s, &c. by * the black hands of the,' &c. 

1. 5. he strokedy Gr. App. § 23, T. 15. 
it, here biefelbe. 

Rule, — ^The dem. pronouns berfelBe, biefelbe, bo^felbe are fre- 
quently used in German instead of the personal pronouns, in 
Order to make the sense clearer or to avoid unnecessary repetition 
of the pronoun. 
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PART IL 

13. 

The Power of Song, (I)ie 9Äa^t be8 ©efangeö.) 

l. 8. There is, ti ifl. 

Rule. — The phrases there is, there are, there waSf there were, must 
be translated, tß ift, tß fint, €0 toav, tß toaxm, when they express 
definite existence. Ex. — There are twenty trees in thts garden, e^ 
ftnb gVoanjig SSäUWe in biefem ©arten. When indefinite existence is 
expressed, there is^ &c. should be rendered, e^ öiebt, tß gab. Ex. — 
There are ntany trees in this country, c0 gtebt Ütcle ^dunte in biefew 

Sanbe. 

1. 9. For his, see p. 2, 1. 14 n. 

1. 10. So they, &c. Gr. App. § 21. 

1. 12. The idiomatic German rendering of to give a trial of one's 
powers is, eine $roBe feinet JJunft geben. 

1. 13. The minstrely &c. Arrange : After the minstrel had played 
... he sang. 

1. 15. For there is, see above, 1. 8 n. 

Render in all the world, in ber gangen 9Belt, and all the year 

(1. 17), ba« gange 3al^r. 

Rule. — All used in the sense of whole is translated, gang, and 
the definite article is generally placed before it. 

1. 17. roundy here Ijfinburd^. 

1. 18. to knoWf here fennen. 

Rule. — To know can be translated either fennen or toiffen. The 
former is used when personal knowledge is implied, the latter 
when theoretical knowledge is to be expressed. In general fennen 
corresponds to the Fr. connaitre and toiffen to savoir. 

1. 19. No . . . nor= neither . . . nor. 

1. 22. Turn delighting by *it delights.' 

1. 23. Ofits treasures, &c., feine ©(^dfce nelj^men fein (5nbe. 

P. 9, 1. 2. That he is. Use the Pres. Indic. 

Unless he, toenn er nid^t. 

I. 5. qfntarching. Gr. App. § 34 {b). 

II. 6, 7. Turntng, &c. Gr. App. §§ 30, 23. 

E 
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1. 7. We are, &c. This passage must be rendered somewhat 

freely, viz. 2ötr l^aBen unö ber ©d^mauferet ergeben, aber ber itapfere 
mug ftd^ nid^t bem ä^üSiggang üBer{a{fen. 
1. 9. / doubi not, ol^ne Stoeifel. 

1. 10. it becomes nte, ed gtemt «lit. 
1. II. Turn in by *with.* 



14. 

The Fishertnan and the Fox. (S)er ffif^ft unb ber 

This fable was related by James Douglas when the Scotch 
host was outnumbered and hemmed in by Edward III's army. 
His advice was followed, and the Scotch escaped by a stratagem. 

1. 13. by a rivtrside, am Ufer eitle« Sluffe«. 

1. 14. Turn ihai he might, &c. by * in order to foUow (Betreiben).' 
See Gr. App. § 36, and render his occupation of fishing^ feine 

Sefd^dfttöung, ben ffifd^fang. 

1. 15. Novo one night, &c., ba gefd^alfe ti, ba§ er eine« 5lbenb0. 

1. 16. Uavingy &c. The p^rticipial clause may here be changed 
into 2i Principal sentence (in the pluperf.), co-ordinate with ht had 
gongy and introduced by and. 

1. 18. Supply tvhich after salnton. 

Rule. — The relative pronoun can never be omitted in German. 

1. ai. To die the death, be« %t>t)tt flerben. 

1. aa. some, irgenb ein. 

RuU. — When some refers to an indefinite person or thing, it 
must be rendered, tin or irgenb ein. 

1. a3. to get out at, um JU entfommen. The German rendering 
of the next sentence will be improved by placing the equivalent of 
but after the verb. 

1. a6. out at the door^ gur Xpre l^inau«. 

P. 10, 1. a. By, say through, 

1. 3. tvithout risking, Gr. App. §§34 (6), 35. 
so large a. Arrange : a so large. 

Rule. — When the attributive adjective precedes the neun, it 
must be placed in German immediately before it. 
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16. 

A Sckoolboys Joke, (@in ©^ulfnaienfhreid^.) 

1. 4. Simple, in the sense of silly, is to be translated, einfdltig* 

1. 5. o/the natne of, namctl^. 

1. 6. a cake-shop^ &c. Gr. App. § 11. 

1. 9. for them may here be translated, bafür or für bicfclBetl. 

1. 10. Why, here tote. 

1. II. on conditton, &c. This sentence should be turned : * On 
(unter ber) condition that every tradesman should give to any one 
who wore his old hat and moved it in (auf) a particular way, 
without payment whatever he wanted.* 

1. 15. was to be moved, tote man iljfn betoegen muffe. 

1, 17. For some, see p. 9, 1. 2a n, 

1. ai. I tvill. Introduce the sentence by fo. 

L 35. was Walking, &c., toar im SSegriff . . . gu gelten. 

P. 11, 1. I. Ran for, &c., tief, toa« idi taufen fonnte. 

1. a. atbeing, &c. Arrange : when my false friend Gamet greeted 
me with. 

16. 

Bishop HugKs Swan. (©ifö^of «öugoö Schwan.) 

1. 4. In the days of, gur Seit )Don. Render there was, tebte. 

1. 5. was chosen. Gr. App. § 38. 

1. 6. lifej here Seben^toanbet. Repeat the poss. adj. before 
wisdom. 

Rule The article or adjective is as a rule repeated in German, 

when it refers to two or more nouns of different gender. 

1. 7. a— Äiw, ein einne](>menbe0 ffiefen. 

1. II. was Seen, tourbe bemerft. 

1. la. turned out well, tüci^tig tourben. 

for, here benn. 
Rule, — Whenybr is used as a conjunction it is to be translated, 

benn. 

1. 16. a big swan, Use the acc. 

£ 2 



( 
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RuU. — Nouns in apposition must be put in the same case as the 
nouns which they qualify. 

1. i8. found out, here ttterf te. 

1. 19. hy~him, in gotge »on bem ßärm ber SSorBercttungcn. 

1. ao. was. Gr. App. § 42 (6). 

Ufoulä, used in the sense of /o 6^ accustoffted, to make a practice 
ofj is generally rendered, ))jlegen. 
Translate up tö, nad^. 

1. ai. aü the time. See p. 8, 1. 15 n. and introduce the next 
sentence by too. 

Rule. — After adverbial phrases of time, an adverb of time may 
be used instead of a relative pronoun. 

1. 23. Place angrily dSi&c flapped. 

1. 26. At dinnety &c., Beim WlxÜQiq^i unb SlBenbcffen. 

Rule. — When two Compound nouns having the same word for 
their last component are placed side by side, the latter is generally 
omitted in the first noun, which is connected with the second by 
means of hyphens. 

F. 12, 1. I. For the translation ofwould see p. 11, 1. 20 m., trans- 
late cut—finger ftnQerQroJe, and place the adjective before the 
equivalent ofpüces. 

In 1. 3 would should be rendered by the imperf. of VooUen. 



17. 

A Ludicrous Mistake, (@in fomifc^eö aSerfel^fn.) 

1. 7. Was sent. Gr. App. § 38. 

1. 8. which waSy &c. Insert distant after house. 

I. IG. waSy here stood. 

II. 12, 13. he wouldy &c. This clause may be briefly rendered 
by the supine, viz. not to go straight (gcrabe^toeö^) honte, but to 
spend the night in, &c. 

1. 14. town of Ardagh. Omit the preposition of. 

Rule, — The preposition of is not translated before names of 
towns, places, and countries when preceded by words like @tabt, 
2)orf, 3nfet, &c. 

1. 15. was. Gr. App. § 40 (a). 
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1. 19. up to the house, auf ba^ «&au0 gu. 
1. 21. he did not, &c., er fldrte il^n nici^t barüBer auf. 
1. 24. fV, ba^felbe. See p. 8, 1. 5 n. 
1. 25. hottle ofwtne, Omit the prep. of, 

Rule. — The preposition ofis omitted in German after nouns of 
measure, weight, or number. 
P. 13, 1. 2. Place he after when. 



18. 
The Return to SchooL (Sie mdh^x in bie ©d^ule.) 

1. 5. For the date, see p. 6, 1. 22 n. 
1. 6. / suppose, &c., tci^ mug tool^t- 
1. 7. London, l^onbottcr. 

RuU. — Adjectives formed from the names of places by the 
addition of er are not inflected. 

weis . . . late, i)Qiiit . . . Sl^erfpätunQ. 

1. 8. to have refreshments, ©rfrifd^ungen JU fld^ nehmen. Omit the 
auxiliary verb %(3^vx after genommen. 

Rule, — In dependent sentences the auxiliary verbs of tense 
l^aBen and fein, are frequently omitted, especially when they also 
occur in a subsequent sentence, as here, totr nur . . . l^atten. 

1. 9. Note that we only, &c. is a dependent sentence, introduced 
by so that in the preceding line. 

1. II. was left, &c., Hieb liegen. — It's lucky, e6 ijl nur gut. 

1. 12. /or. See p. 11, 1. 12 n. 

1. 13 might have been. Use the pluperf. subj. of fonnen. 

I. 14. when, here toaUU. 

Rule. — When must be translated toann in a direct or indirect 
question referring to Urne. Cp. p. 5, 1. 20 «. 

1. 15. For as, cp. p. 6, 1. 8 »., and translate things, ©ad^en. 

1. 17. Tum j;0M can*t, &c. by * one cannot do (manfann ft(i^ U\^i 
belftelfen) one night without the same.' 

1. 18. to look after, &c., fie fott fur , . . forgen. 

1. 19. I have, &c., id^ bin öerfefct toorben, er m^iijit mir atfo. 

1. 21. sovereign, he, See p. 9, 1. 18 n, for the insertion of the 
rel. pron. 
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Wd heiter, See, bet ^xä^txfyxt toegen foH er liebet . . . ein? 
fd^retben *. 

1, 23. For the conclusion of the letter, see p. 7, 1. 19 n. 

19. 

An Intelligent Observer, (^in gelfheid^er ®eo6ad^ter.) 

P. 14, 1. I. Tum visitor, here and further on, by stranger. 

1. 3. with a, mit ber. 

mtght entery &c., in bell ^tiftimtii^ofitn Xtnüpti treten gu bürfen, 
1. 5. speciaüy, here befonber«, and in l. 7, eigenh. 
1. 10. / tvouldf &c. Gr. App. § 42 (a). 
1. 12. a/ /Ä^, jur. 

1. 13. Translate Look up, fe^en @ie l^in, and tum there — shming 
by : * the stars shine.* 
1. 15. «A ^^1*6 and in 11. 24, 26, aufgegangen. 
1. 21. ^, here üermittetfl. 
1. 22. he was not, &c., er Iie$ ftd^ nid^t fo abfertigen. 
1. 26. /ra</ 6«fM. Gr. App. § 42 (a). 



20. 

A Dinner in the Eighteenth Century. (@in S^ittagd« 
effen im ad^tje^nten Sal^rl^unbert.) 

P. 16, 1. 2. Was mvited. Gr. App. § 39 (&). 
6y, »Ott. 

1. 7. m accordance, &c., tt)ie e« bie (Stiquette ber Seit erfwberte. 

1. 9. at, say an bie. 

1. 14. Turn a — whole, by ' a whole roasted deer.* 

1. 18. he had, &c. Gr. App, § 40 {a). 

* The expression einen SBrief einfd^reiben, to register a letter, was 
introduced as the official terin, in Germany, on the recommenda- 
tion of the eminent philologist, Professor Sanders, in place of the 
foreign term recontmanbiereu, which was formerly in general use. 
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21. 

In ihe Dark with a Snake. (3m S)unfcltt mit fincr 

P. 16, 1. 1. Thefloor, &c., beffeii 95oben. 

RüU, — When ofwhich Stands for whose it should be rendered 
by the genitive of the relative pronouns ber, bie, bad, which is 
to be placed before the noun by which it is governed. 

1. 3. Turn that the dog, &c. by ' that the eyes of the dog were 
firmly fixed on (auf),* &c. 

1. 5. buming may here be rendered by an attributive. adjective. 

1. 6. /o, here an. 
snatchingf &c. Gr. App. § 30. 

1. 7. out ofy au« bem. 

1. 9. I gave, xüi fül^rtc. 
1. II. attentpting. Gr. App. § 3a. 
1. 12. extinguished ity ftc erlofc^. 
1. 14. Render here fe//, tDiffeU. 

1. 15. Turn how the snakey &c. by ' how it had fared (ergangen 
koar) with the (ber) snake ' and insert / before shouted, 

22. 

An Unexpected Arrival. (@lne unertrartete 5tnfuttft.) 

1. 2a. Should have, &c., l^dtte . . . abgegeben noerben foßen. 
P. 17, 1. 5. Render by^ auf, to be foUowed by the acc, and 
at the, xxx. 
1. 6. whxle it, &c., tt)filftrenb angerannt tourbe. For to, see p. 4, 

1. 5«. 

1. 7. When at once signifies at the satne tinte, it should be 
translated, gugteid^. When it denotes immediately it may be 
rendered, fogtetd^. 

1. 8. For draper, cheesemonger, see p. 11, 1. 26 h. 
Place, here Dtt. 

Rule. — When the noun place denotes locality, such as a town, 
village, &c., it is rendered, £)xt When it signifies an open space it 
is translated, $Ia^ 
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1. lo. For loafofbread, see p. la, 1. 25 n, 
Ought io, &c, %hXU einer . . . retd^en fotten. 

1. la. To finishy here auf^el^ten. Render /Äa/, benfelben, and 
supply the def. art. before next, in 1. 13. 

1. 15. to retum. Gr. App. § 37 (a\ 

1. 18. / dare not, &c., idf toage ti ntd^t. 

Rule. — When a supjne or a supine clause is the object of a 
transitive verb, the pronoun ed is frequently inserted after the 
governing verb for the sake of clearness. 



23. 

A Troublesome Calculation. (^ine fd^tuierige ^^ered^itung.) 

P. 18, 1. I. Arrange : * You want, I suppose (tooljfl), no money, 
except during the,* &c. For want, see p. 4, 1. 20 n, 

Translate you in the grandfather^s speeches by bu. In the 
child*s Speeches it may either be translated bu, omitting the word 
Sir, or @ie in accordance with the formal usage of the early part 
of the Century, in which the story of Jackanapes is laid ; in this 
case Sir may be rendered, .gerr ©rojüatec 

1. 6. do you want. Use the pres. cond. of bvaud^ett. 

1. 7. Turn till—leaves by *Till I have considered how much 
remains when one subtracts twopence from fifteen pounds.* 

1. 8. You cant, &c. (in Arithmetic) ge^t tttd^t, aber ein« borgen 

nta(!bt Jtoolf. 

1. 9. Supply remains before ten and before nineteen in 1. la. 

1. IG. carry one, ein« Übertragen. 

1. 14. Tum to remember by * that you were to (foKteft) remember.' 

1. 18. God bless, &c., say, bu meine @üte. 

1. 19. with, here bamtt. 

1. 33. Tum go by * mn ' and translate too (1. 24), au^erbem. 

1. a7. For couldnt and could, see Gr. App. § 4a (a). 

P. 19, 1. I. Insert it after did. 

1. 3. Translate, well, Vmfond, &c., nnn vS^ reite fetbft gern, and 
might (1. 4), fönnte. 

1. 6. wtth hts, &c. Cp. p. a, 1. 14 n. 

1. 7. I can . . . I supf>ose, xif (onnte tooljfl. 
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24. 
A Serious Drawback, (@(n groger 0la^tell.) 

1. 9. Turn there — story by * A rather (red^t) amusing story is 
related.' 

I. 10. For the translation of /o, see p. 4, 1. 5 m. 
1. II. for sotne few years, einige Sa^re tatlQ. 
1. 13. was looked upon. Gr. App. § 39 (Jb), 

OS a great, «See, a(0 eine »ietgereijie 55erfon unb eine. 
1. 15. were never tired, &c., Äurben e^ nie ttiübe fle angul^ören, &c. 

I. 18. For the Insertion of the rel. pron. in the translation 
of 11. 18 and 25, see p. 9, 1. 18 n. 

1. 22. they had been, say Vodren. 

Rule. — When the conjunction ba§ is omitted, the dependent 
rlause is arranged like a principal sentence. 

I. 24. Tum chanced, &c. by * said by chance.* 

1. 25. Render had been, &c. by the imperf. subj. 

1. 37. she had, &c., i^r tt)dre gefagt toorben. 

P. 20, 1. I. Insert foI(!^er before the equivalent of free. 

I. a. Ah well! tt)o^lan benn ! 

26. 

A Model Family. ((Sine mufterl^afte Samilie.) 

Readers of Miss Alcott's books will remember that she makes 
use of the foUowing incident in her story, *An Old-Fashioned 
Girl.' The visitors mentioned in 1. 7 were, of course, the two 
well-known American writers, Ralph Waldo Emerson (b. 1803 ; 
d. i88aj, and Margaret Füller (b. 1810 ; d. 1850). 

1. 8. the conversation, &c., unb atö bie Unterhaltung auf ben . . . fam. 

1. IG. Well, nun. 

1. 13. She didy btt« geWa^ ; as, here »dl^renb. 

1. 15. holdingy &c., turn in which . . . sat. 

1. 17. bitted, &c., xxxi %t\i\% uub Sauttt ; by, \)on. 

1. 18. played dog, ben J&unb utaci^te. 
1. 19. permttted, e^ i^r ertaubte. 

1. ao. were shouting^ &c. Arrange : shouted and were wild 

with fun (au^getaffen öor SSergnügen). 
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1. 21. to conti to a sueUien enä, ein pU^Uäiti @nbe nel^men. 

1. aa. Tum down — heap by * we all feil laughing over one 
another/ 

1. 23. put a clintax, &c., bem @(!^crje bic Stxent auffegte, inbew. 
1. 24. iy saywg, &c. Gr. App. § 3a. 



26. 

Cats and Clover. (Äaften iinb Älee.) 

P. 21, 1. 2. The pron. you in this extract is to be rendered by 
the 2nd pers. pl. 

1. 6. by^ here üotl. 

RuU. — When by refers to the agent from which an action 
proceeds, it should be translated, ))on. 

1. 8. ihereforey here atfo, to be placed after the equivalent of if. 
were destroyed. Gr. App. §§39 (A), 4a (a). 

1. 9. ihere would be, toütbe ed . . . geBett. 

1. II. Now, may here be translated, aber. 

1. 12. Translate there are, here and in U. 15, 17, 19, e^ gieBt. See 
p. 8) 1. 8 n. 

1. 14. Render but again, atlbetfeitd; and arrange: There are 
near, &c. 

1. 18. Render plenfy in ^tn^t, placing it after the equivalent 
of clover. 

1. 24. ihere are growtngj say grow. 



PART III. 

27. 

The Fire of London, (Daö jjeuer öon fionbon.) 

P. 22, 1. I., Aty here in. Proper names of buildings, like London 
Bndge, Temple Bar (1. 19), should be left untranslated. 
1. a. on which y Xoo. 
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1. 3, &c. li spread, 8cc., ti griff ittclftr utib OTclfer um ftd^. 
for three days^three days long, 

L 6. Insert to see after sntoke. 

L 7. Tum thert was by * one saw/ and mounting upy &c. by 
* which shot up high in the air and/ &c. 

1. 9. The German word for ashes can be used in the sing. only. 
In 1. ao it may be rendered, 9lfd^enl^aufen. 

1. 13. The equivalent of crashes should be used in the sing. 

^ ihe hundred and thousand^ gu ^unberten unb !taufenben. 
1. 18. Render of, an; to bum, in SBranb gu geraten;- and nor, 
au<l(. 

1. 19. to, here Bi^ JU. 

28. 

Christmas Wishes. (SBeil^nad^tötrünf^e.) 

P. 23, 1. 1. / suppose, &c., bu totrjl mir nool^l toieber. 

1. a. Render so alfo, and tum drop by * send.* 

1. 3. not to, &c. S50 thatyou do not buy me. 

1. 4. Tum is by ' are ' ; render only, nur nod^, and to, bi^. 

l. 5. any of, &c., ctttKi0 bergteid^en. 

1. 6. The well-known story, The Swiss Family Robinson, is a 
translation of the work ber ©^toeijerifci^e (Robinfon, by Prof. W3rsz 
(b. 1781 ; d. 1836). 

1. 7. See for 6y, p. 21 , 1. 6 «. There is no exact single equivalent 
in German for the word Kidnapped, It might here be rendered 

®eraubt or @ntfü](>rt, or eise ber ,Änabenraub. 

1. 9. For thought, see Gr. App. § 42 {b), and translate bygiving, 

See, inbem bu . . . Wenffl. 

1. II. tuith great mental, See, mit großem geifligem ©etoinn unb 
fo weiter. 

1. 13. Supply l^aben after the equiv. of change, 
1. 14. Translate not a mental, &c., fein 95ud& gur geizigen 9lU0; 
bilbung, and tum don'tfix on anything, by * choose nothing.' 
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29. 

A Review at the Tower. (^ru^3i)enf^au im 5!owet.) 

1. i8. Were going ihere, fid^ bal^in Begab. The word gtttniUe re- 
quires in German the verb in the sing. 

P. 24, 1. I. Was to, here foKte. 

1. a. for seeing, gum Selben. 

Howfver^ papa, 8cc. Arrange : * Papa received, however, an 
Order (eine ©itltajfarte) for two of us for the small armoury. 

1. 6. Render at, bei, and about, unßefä^r UOT. 

1. 7, &c. Translate two state—four, jtt)ei fed^^f^j&nuige Ullb ein 
t)tetf)}dnntger (Staat^toagen. 

1. 8. the King, Queen, i. e. King William IV and Queen Adelaide, 
Prince Leopold, the husband of Princess Charlotte, and subse- 
quently King of the Belgians under the title of Leopold l. 

1. II. took to be, ^x ' . . l^telt. 

1. i6. Render person, SWann. 

Although the German equivalents of atr (9Befen) and carriage 
(•l^altung) are of different genders, it is not absolutely necessary 
here to repeat the article and adjective before the second noun. 

1. 17. OS to the duke, what with, &c., toad ben «öergog betrifft, mit 
. . . fo tDat nici^t^. 

1. 19. Turn nothing — nose by, * One could see nothing of him 
except {^\^ auf) his nose.' 

I. 20. overcome with heat, \)on bet J&tfce erfd^öpft. 

1. ai. Insert the adverb barauf after the equivalent of not. 

1. 22. even, in the sense of ^^/ or still, is translated, nod^. 

1. 24. see by the papers, au« ben Seitungen erfe^en. Place exceed- 
ingly piain before dressed (1. 23). 

1. 31. Turn as to squeeze, &c. by ' that they pushed us against 
(an) the wall.* 

30. 

Linnoms the Botanist {^mni ber ©otanifet.) ^ 

Linnseus (b. 1707; d. 1778), the famous Swedish botanist and 
inventor of the method of classifying plants according to their 
stamen. 
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P. 26, 1. 7. Love of, fiieBe ju. 

1. 9. Turn in cultivaHng by ' with the cultivation of.* To growy 
in the sense of to cultivate, should be rendered, jiel^ett. 
1. 12. flowery tutf, BtutnenBettjad^fenct (Rafen. 
1. 15. then, used in the sense of at that titnef must be translated, 

1. 16. at the timey ju betfelbeti Seit. 

1. 17. Ränder he— htm, fleHte et ftd^ i|U llftm. 

1. 20, &c. to have taken, &c., feinen ©eijl erfuKt gu l^aBen. 
1. ai. R ender as, fo ; to be placed before the equivalent oiyoung. 
1. aa. Turn and—them by * and to learn (erfal^ten) as much as 
possible about (üBet) the same.' 
1. 25. bui that of, auget bettt ber. 
F 26, 1. I. Render htm a, i^n junt, and to bind him apprentictf 

ii^n . . . in bie ßelj^re ju geben. 

1. 3. he was, &c., say, a kindhearted doctor saved him. 

1. 4. took him, See, ju f!d& IM ^au« nal^m. 

1. 7. Turn hardly knew by • knew he hardly.* The pronoun he 
should be inserted, as the words at one tinte cause an inversion of 
subject and finite verb, in accordance with the rule given in 
Gr. App. § 21. • 

Nay, he was, &c., 3a, ti ßing il&ttt fo fci^ted^t. 

1. 9. as well as, &c., fo gut ti anging. 

1. IG. he^man, toutbe i^OT ötfolg ju %dl 

1. II. Turn and—Europe, 'and he became famous throughout 

(burcfi ganj) Europe.* 

31. 

An Uncomfortable Night ((5ine unbel^agli^f 0la^t.) 
1. 13. Arose dose, &c., in ber fübtoejllici^en (Hid^tung ^eraufjlieg. 

Omit and, 

1. 14. Omit the indef. art. a and tum grew by * became.* 

1. 15. But another, &c. Place nod^ eine (another) after the 
equivalent of but and omit also. 

1. 16. Turn of-^different, *which was of quite another (ganj 
anbtet) nature.* 

l. 17. Render there^us, tt fliegen auf ViXit ^fetaB, and appartntly, 

toie tt f(^ien. 
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1. i8. huntmingj &c. Arrange : who accompanied us humming 
and buzzing) while they, &c. 

1. 23. in volumes, 8cc.y say, ' in ever increasing masses.* 

1. 24. increased to large proporüonsy an Umfang fel^t gugcnontnien. 

P. 27, 1. 1. TMTnfrom out, by * out of/ and use thc German equi- 
valent^of heavens in the singular. 

1. 2. Translate longy langanl^altcnbe. 

1. 4. a little whäe before, furg voriger. 

1.9. thai-^time, baf bie'l^öd^jle dual in tax fürg«jlen Seit ju 
omtrfad^en. 
1. II. io show, here ))on ft(!^ geben. 
1. 14. Ma/ it tüould, &c., bag ed bagu fommtn koütbe. 

32. 

Tr«^ Hospitality. (@c^te ®aflfreunbf(^aft.) 
1. 19. Honour, @l^renbejei0un0en (pl). 

For 6yy see p. ai, L 6 «. 
1. 22. Place the def. art. before dmner. 
F. 28, 1. I. Supply he after discovered. Cp. p. 26, 1. 7 ». 
1. 8. very big ones. See p. 7, 1. 9 n. 

38. 

7Ä^ Taking of Roxburgh Castle. (3)ie ^innal^me öon 

Sioxhux^ Sajile.) 

Roxburgh Castle was near the juncture of the Tweed and the 
Teviot, within five or six miles of the English frontier. 

1. 12. and looking, &c., unb auf bte Selber l^inuntecfd^auenb. 

1. 13, &c. stragglingy appronching. The English infinitive in -ing 
is rendered into German by the simple infinitive when occurring 
after the verbs fe^en, l^Ören, &c. 

1. 16. As the German equivalent for setUinel is feminine, him 
must, of course, be replaced by the feminine pronoun. 

1. 17. /armersuch an one's cattU, ba« SSiel^ t)om $d(]^ter @0 Uttb @0. 

1. 21. Turn he is likely, by ^ he will probably.' For now, in 1. aa, 
see p. 21, 1. II n. 
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1. 27. See for nnihout, &c., Gr. App. § 34 (6), and turn io get so 
near to, by * to come near enough to ' (an). 
P. 29, 1. I. Turn as by * in order to,' and render to sei against 

tV, anjntcgen. 
1. 4. Omit q/'before Dougias. 

I. 5. Tbe verb to use in the sense of to be accustonud /o is to be 
rendered, Jjfleöen. 

II. IG, II. Omit the pronoun jw. 

I. 13. Turn you are not, &c. by * that is not so certain.' 

1. 14. Translate at th$, See,, gttr felben ätxt, and omit laül in 1. 15. 

1. 16. the very Black Douglas^ 8cc., gerabe l><n @(!^»atgen JDoUqI«, 

)oon bem. 



84. 

A Cheap Hotd. ((Sin Biatgcr ©afl^of.) 

1. 34. Render there is uo, 9li<j(t0 )Don, and u/t have no icUa, e^ 

fdnt un^ nid^t ein. 

F. 30, 11. 3, 4. Cp. for hcid known and would have stayed, Gr. 
App. § 4a (a). 

1. 4. There isy &c. Insert Ootl^anben (present) after the German 
equivalent of reason. 

1. 5. would not, &c. Arrange : ' I would not have asked for it 
(batum) and I have not done it.' 

1. 6. for such thingsj bergleii^fen. 

1. 7. For the translation of 50, here and in 1. la, see p. a, 
1. 9 M. 

1. 9. Tum country people by ' people in the country,' and render 
would not, &c., Uefi ft(!^ ntci^t üBergeugen. 

1. II. Turn expecting to, &c. by Mn the expectation that he 
would.* 

1. 14. to make anything, &c., tttoai m 3l^nen gu pto^titttn, 

1. ai. to, here an. 

1. 33. Translate My dear, See, Hebe ^tau, and arrange the 
subsequent clause as foUows : If the amount of this bill Stands 
at all in proportion (in itgenb totiäitm SSetWttnif) to the time 

that you require to make it out, (so) I believe, &c. 

1. 35. Insert baf after the German of wish, and render said by 
ettodl^nt. 
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1. 9, &c. Turn with — manner by * his head inclined aside 
(jur @eite) with dubitative glance.' 

1. 14. thett, here atfo. 

1. 15. Translate her hypothetic powers, \%x %oimi gUttl ©traten ; 
and white — Tom, gegen %eVX VOtgeneiöt ; omit the prep. with 
in the next line. 

1. 18. Supply thing after silly, here and p. 36, 1. 6. 

1. ao. There is no exact equivalent in German for the excla- 
mation Oh my buttons! which may be rendered here, ber 2^aufenb. 

1. 23. /So, here für. 

1. 27. Render^« never ntindy tai Qtljt hxäi nxälti an, and insert 
ii after /. 

p. 36, 1. 4. With . . . run out, too . . . audgetaufen ijl. 

1. 5. Translate to please, ju Siebe, to be placed after Tom. 
1. 6. Translate why. Ja, placing it before ni(!^t. 

1. 7. i/ii comes, &c., toenn eö bir mit ^tä^t gufommt. 

1. la. Turn extend by ' go.* 

1. 13. she cared less, te xoax iftr toeniger barum ju tl^un. 

Turn should enjoy, &c. by * should receive as much puff as 
possible than that/ &c. 

1. 15. for giving /i/m = that she gave him. 

1.17. Supply /la»^ after wAmtA. 

1. ao. Place the equivalent of run out as an attrib. adj. before 
that oijam. 

1. a3. Tum have by ^ take/ and translate / donU, 8cc.j mit liegt 

nidfet« baran. 

1. 35. Tum / shanU by * I do it not,* and beginning on by * as 
(inbem) he began to eat* 

1. 37. thinking it was^ &c. Arrange : who thought that it was 
useless. 

1. 30. her last morsel or two, i^re testen ^jaar 58ro(fen. 

1. 31. feelingin htmsel/y &c. = with the feeling that he could eat 
more. 

1. 3a. Insert that before Tom. 

P. 37, 1. I. Lost to almostj 8cc.y mit feinem anbem ©ebanfen auSer 
einem, &c. 

1. 5. Add the adverb barum after the equivalent of not, 
1. 7. Iwasn't going, t(!^ tooKte . . . ni(!^t. Supply thing sdtergreeäy, 
1. 8. The notion here contained in the word wühout might be 
expressed in German by ^exi \%\h% 
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1. lo. you to have it, &c. Arrange : that you should have it 
— ^you know; that I wanted it. 
1. 13- *fyou, say. ifone, 

1. 15. your eyes shut, mit geWloffenen Slugen. 
1. 16. Turn rilgo themfair^ by * Tll divide justly,* and agreedy^ 
by * so greedy.' 

39. 

The Golden-crested Wren. (©aö ©olbl^öl^nd^eit) 

1. ao. Render little hird by the dimin. of $oge(. 

1. ai. ding suspended, fldj aitl^dnöen. 

1. 23. may alight^ say, ' by chance alights.' 

1. 26. There are varions names for the fir-tree in German, but 
the Scotch fir (Pinus sylvestris), may here be rendered, Xanne or 
gi^te. 

Insert the prep. an after the äquivalent of near, 

P. 38, 1. a, &c. Turn when — illness, by * when I, on account of 
illness, was obliged to keep my room.* 

I. 5. like , , . have. Arrange : have like, &c. 

II. 6, 7. Translate here you, man, and in, an. 

1. 8. Tum /or there, &c., by * for one can take for granted, 
almost with certainty, that they will retum thither.' 

1. 9. aperson SS some one. 

1. II. Render there is a trick, ed ßel^dtt ein eignet Äunjlgtiff bajtt, 
and turn the present participles in this sentence into supines. 

1. 15. cante upon, &c., bemerfte iäi fle. 

1. 16. Render a, aU einen, and up in, ||o(^ oben auf. 



40. 

Presence of Mind. (®eijle8gegettn?art.) 

The incident here described took place during the Peninsular 
War. 

1. 18. Sir /. Waters, &c. Arrange : * To Sir J. Waters was 
entrusted, on (bei) a certain occasion, a very difficult mission by 
(»on).* For Sir, see p. 4, 1. 4 n, 

F 2 
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1. ao. uneUriook, say pronnsed, 

1. ai. tvitk thtf &c. Arrange : with the required information. 

1. 23. Tum when — doubt, by *when one leamed with cer- 
tainty.* 

P. 39, 1. 4. Gallopedoffy im ®atoj)^j fort0ffu^rt. 

1. 7. Insert \\x fein after the German of appeared. 

1. 9. Tum he was, 8cc, by ' one allowed {ixtf) him to listen, and 
thus he leamed ; erfüllt) precisely what he wanted to know.* 

1. 16. o/kts, &c., feine« 5(u(!^h)erfu(!^e«. 

L 17. Place the German of the dragoons tookfrwn thenr pnsoner 
after that of mül, 

1. 19. /lavm^ =to have. 

1. 30. Tum contrived to, &c. by * succeeded to creep into one 
of,' &c. 

P. 40, 1. I, 8cc. Insert mit before the German of tkeir. 
andgalloped, &c. = rode off in the swiftest gallop. 

1. 5. Turn and sat up, by * and he sat up/ 

1. 17. Tum ntade by Mnduced,' and translate when in 1. 18, 

»orauf. 

1. ai. Tieck and Schlegel, in their translation of Hamlet, render 
the Word questionabley fragtoürbig, in the passage quoted by the 
Duke. 
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GRAMMATICAL APPENDIX 
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I. Preliminary Remarks. 

A. Parts of a Sentenoe. 

§ 1. Every sentence contains two principal parts : (a) 
ihe Subject, (b) the PredicaU. 

§ 2. The Suhject may consist of one or more nouns, 
pronouns, or other words used as nouns. It may also 
contain some word or words qualifying the noun. 

§ 3. The Predicate must contain a Finite Verb, A finite 
verb is the conjugated part of the verb, i.e. that part 
which agrees in number and person with the subfect 
Ex. — 

Subject. Predicate. 

$)erSKenf(^ benft. 

Man thinks. 

2)ie flcinen itnaben (aufen. 

The little bqys run, 

§ 4. The Predicate may consist of a Finite Verb alone, 
or of an Auxiliary Verb and a Complement. 

The Complement may consist of one or more of the 
following parts: — (ä) A noun, pronoun, adiectw^^ ^^ 
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adverb; {b) the prefix of a separable Compound verb; 
{c) an Infinitive or past participle. Ex. — 



Subject, 



Predicate, 
FiNiTE Verb. Complement. 



He 


reitet. 
rides. 




dt 
He 


i» 
is 


ein fXr^t. 
a physician. 


@ie 
She 


9el)t 
goes 


aud. 


2)er Sdflet 
The hunter 


hos 


9ef(!^offen. 
fired. 


JDie i^inbct 
The children 


toerben 
will 


lommen. 



§ 6. A sentence may also contain (a) Direct and Indirect 
ObjectSj (b) Adverbial Expressions^ i.e. adverbs or ad- 
verbial phrases, qualifying the verb. Ex. — 



3d> ^aBe 

/ have 

Unfer 9{a(]^bar gab 

0«r neighbour gave 

(Sr l&at 



^Ä^. JFJ 


vpress. Object. 


CompL 




bo« S3u(^ 


gelefen. 
read. 




mir ben $unb. 




gellem 
yesterda 


einen langen 99rief 
y a long letter 


gefd^rieBen 
written. 



B. Kinds of Sentenoes. 

Sentences are either Simple, Compound, or Complex, 

§ 6. A Simple or Independent sentence contains only 
one subject and one predicate. Ex. — 2)er SÄann arbeitete, 
the man worked, Sd^ l^be bad @(i^iff gefeiten, / have seen the 
ship, 

§7. A Compound sentence consists of two or more 
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Independent or Co-ordinate sentences connected by a co- 
ordinate conjunction. Ex. — ^3d^ l^aBc b«n ©rief gcfi^ricBen unb 
bcr SDiener l^at i^n auf bie $oil geBrad^t, / Äeii;« written the letter 
and the servant has taken it to the post, 

§ 8. A Complex sentence consists of a Principal or 
Independent sentence, and of one or more dependent or 
subordinate clauses. A subordinate clause is introduced 
by means of a subordin. conj., a rel. pron., or a rel. 
adv. Ex. — 3(3^ ging ni(J^t qlvA, xotxi \&i mübe tt>ar, / did not go 
out because I was tired, 3^ ^aBe bad S3u(^ 9«t«ff«/ ^*^ tnein 
S3rubcr mir gegeben f^ai,Ihave read the book that my brother has 
given me, 

II. Order of Words. 

The fundamental difference between the order of words in 
a German and an English sentence is to be found in the 
relative Position of Sub/ect and Predicate, and in the Position 
ofthe Finite Verb, 

A. The Direot Frinoipal Sentence. 

§ 9. A principal sentence is called direct when it begins 
with the Subject. 

§ 10. The Order of words in a direct principal sentence 
is as follows : — {a) Subject^ (b) Finite verby {c) Adverbial 
expressions and objects, (d) Complement, Ex. — SDa« 3öetter ijl 
f(^ön, the weather is fine. 2)ie grau l^at -gejlern bem itinbe einen 
J^ut gefauft, the woman bought the child a hatyesterday, 

§ 11. Adverbial expressions of time precede adverbs of 
place, cause, and manner, and are generally placed before 
both direct and indirect objects, Ex.— Sd^ war vorige 9ßo(^e 
auf ba« !&anb gegangen, / went to the country last week, 3Bir 
mad^ten biefen (Sommer brei Slu^pge nac!^ bem üBatbe, this summer 
we made three excursions to the wood. 

§ 12. Adverbial expresstons of cause and manner are 
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placed after both direct and indirect objects, Ex.— !Der 9Rann 
führte baö ^fcrb bet ^x^ix^txi toegcn, the man led the horse for 
safety, 3(!^ l^be mi(^ flarf gtfi^nitten, / have cut myselfhacUy, 

§ 13. The adverh of negatüm, niäit, not, as a nile follows 
the ßnite verby and is generally placed be/ore the word 
which it negatives. Ex. — SWeine ©d^njejlfr l^at ba6 S3u(!^ ni(^t 
geftl^en, wy stster hos not seen the book, 

§ 14. An Indirect object precedes a direct object unless 
the latter consists of a pronoun. In reflective verbs, the 
reflective pronoun takes the place of the direct object. Ex. — 
$)er ®raf fc^enftc feinem JÄeffen /in ?Pferb, /ä^ count gave his 
nephew a horse, @ie madf^te mir bie X^üre auf, ää^ opened the 
door to me. Sejen @ie jid^ auf ben @tu]&(, s^«/ yourselfon that 
chair, 

§ 16. The past participle as a ruie precedes the inßnitive, 
Ex.— 3öir würben bie JBilber gefauft l^aben, we should have bought 
the pictures, 

B. The Inverted Frinoipal Sentenoe. 

§ 16. A principal sentence is said to be inverted when 
it does not begin with the subject. 

§ 17. In an inverted principal sentence, the finite verb 
is placed be/ore the subject. Ex.— J^eute gel^e id^ au«, to-day 
I am going out, 

Inversion takes place : 

§ 18. In direct interrogative sentences. Ex.— 311 ba« 
SBetter fc^on ? is the weatherßne ? 

§ 19. In imperative clauses. Ex. — ©eben @ie bemJ^inbe ba6 
33u(!^, give the child the book. 

§ 20. When the sentence begins with the complement. 
Ex.— S^ön ift bie SBelt, the world is beautiful, @rof tt>ar bie 
Sreube, great was thejoy, 

§ 21. When the sentence begins with an adverbial 
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expression. Ex. — ©ejlern l^oBen \m un^ Qttxc^tn,yesterday we 
met ®(üdftt(!^ertt)eifc «r^iett \^ ben JBrief, luckily I received the 
letter, 

§ 22. When the object is placed at the beginning of the 
sentence, as is frequently done for the sake of emphasis. 
Ex.— 2)0« 83u(^ l^aBe v&i ö«Ufcn, / have read the book. 2)en 
Sttmben l^aBen toic gefeigen, aber ni^t gefproii^en, ze;^ Aeii;^ seen the 
stranger ^ hut we have not spoken to htm, 

§ 23. When the principal sentence is preceded by 
another sentence, more especially by a dependent clause. 
Ex.— JDa et ba« S3itb f(i^icfite, Igabe idg e« beigalten, as he sent the 
picture, I kept tt Jlommen @ie Igerein, fogte er, come inj said he. 

C. Compound Sentenoes. 

§ 24. When two er more independent sentences are 
placed side by side, each sentence is arranged in accor- 
dance with the rules for the order of words in principal 
sentences given under A and B. 

§ 25. {a) If the second sentence is introduced by a co- 
ordinate conjunction, inversion takes place. Ex. — @d iji 
felgr falt, benno(jg muf icig auögcften, ik is very coldj nevertheless 
I mustgo out, 

(b) The following pure conjunctions do not affect the 
Order of words in a sentence : Unb, aber, fonbern, benn, ober, 
aKein. Ex,—^ai »udg ift tjübfd), aber bie »über finb f^Iedgt, the 
book ispretfy, but the pictures are bad, 

D. The Complex Sentence. 

§ 26. In a Complex Sentence^ the principal sentence 
follows the rules given above in §§ 9-22. 

§ 27. In the dependent clause of a complex sentence, 
the finite verb is placed at the end of the sentence. Ex. — 
Sdg Igoffe, ba§ @ie fomnten »erben, Ihope thatyou will come, 

§ 28. In accordance with the preceding rule the pre- 
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fixes of separable Compound verbs are not separated 
from the stem in dependent sentences. Ex. — @0 toäre 
mir lieb, »cnn He l^eute anfdmcn, / should be glad if they arrived 
to-day, 

III. The Present Participle. 

§ 29. The use of the Present Participle is generally 
avoided in German, except when it has the force of an 
adjective. Ex. — @in tad^enbe« J^inb, a laughing child, 

§ 30. The English Present Participle may be rendered 
by the same part of the verb in German, when two 
actions are spoken of as taking place simultaneously. 
Ex. — 2)00 i^inb trat la^enb in ba« ^xmvMx, the child catne laugh- 
ing into the room, 

§ 31. In almost all other cases the present participle 
must be replaced by aßnite verb, 

§ 32. When the participial clause expresses time or 
cause, the present participle is changed into a finite verb, 
and the sentence introduq^d by an adverbial expres- 
sion denoting time or cause, such as tt)ä^renb, al«, ba, &c. 
Ex. — Sl(0 er meine <Stimme ^rte, fam er mir entgegen, hearing my 
voice, he came to meet me, JDa toir il^n ni(^t gu J&aufe fanben, 
f<i^rieben »ir il^m, notßnding hint at honte, we wrote to him, 

§ 33. If the participial clause qualifies a noun or pro- 
noun, it must be replaced by a relative clause introduced 
by one of the relative pronouns, ber, miä^tx, &c. Ex. — 
Äennen @ie ben ^aben, ber am Senjier ftel^t? doyou know the boy 
Standing by the window ? 

IV. The Supine. 

§ 34. The Infinitive preceded by ju is called the Supine, 
It is employed in German — 

{a) After most verbs, especially those denoting a pur- 
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pose. Ex.— 3cl^ lomwf, nvx Slbfd^ieb ju nel^men, / come io take 
leave. 

(b) In place of the English imperfect participle ending 
in 'ing (called by some grammarians an inßnitive), when 
it is preceded by — wiihout, of, insteäd of, Ex. — Sit reiben 
ab, ol^ne 9lbf(!^ieb ju tiel^mtn, we kfl without taking leave, @fine 
9lrt gu ftjted^m, his way of speaking, 3Bir gingen ju 5u{l, anjlatt 
gu reiten, we walked instead of riding, 

§ 36. The preposition um is frequently placed before 
the supine in order to make the assertion more emphatic. 

§ 36. Supines and Present Participles often have words 
depending on them. In this case the supine or present 
participle must be placed at the end of the respective 
clauses. Ex. — @r gab mir baö SBud^, ol^ne e« gu (efen, he gave 
me the book without reading it, 2)ie (Sa^e beftsredfeenb, gingen 
tt)ir auf unb ab, discussing the matter we walked up and down, 

§ 37. The Simple Infinitive, i. e. the infinitive without 
gu, is employed in German— 

(a) After the auxiliary verbs of mood ^. Ex. — 3(1^ muj 
au6ge]^n, / must go out, 2)u barfjl ni(!^t fingen, ^o« way no/ 
sing, 

(b) After feigen, l^ören, ful^len, lernen, leieren ^. Ex. — 3(^ fal^ 
il^n fommen, / saw htm come, @ie l^örte mi^ lad^en, she heard 
me laugh, 

V. The Passive Voice. 

§ 38. When the subject of a sentence is represented as 
suffering an action, the verb is said to be in the Passive 
Voice, In German the passive voice is expressed by the 
verb toerben, foUowed by a past participle. Ex. — ^^ toerbe 
gelobt, / <xm praised, 2)a0 ?padfet ijl geflern gebraut njorben, the 
parcel was brought yesterday, 

^ Compare the same usage in English. 
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§ 39. As there is no special form for the passive voice 
in English, care must be taken to distinguish when the 
verb to be merely expresses a state or a completed acHon, 
and when it denotes the suffering ofan acHon. 

(«) When the verb to be expresses a state or completed 
action, it should be translated into German by the verb 
fein. Ex. — ^2)icfc ^dufer xoaxtn gebaut, aU mx im vorigen Safere 
l^ier ttHiren, these houses were built (i. e. the building was 
already completed) when we were here lastyear, 

{b) When the verb to be expresses the passive voice, 
i. e. the suffering of an action by the subject, it must be 
rendered by »erben. Ex.— 5)iefe ^dufer würben gebaut, al^ toir 
im Vorigen Saläre l^ier nxiren, these houses were being built (i. e. 
the building was going on) when we were here lastyear. 



VI. The Subjunctive (Conjunctive) and 

CONDITIONAL MoODS. 

§ 40. The Subjunctive Mood is used in German in 
dependent Sentences, more especially : 

■ («) In Indirect Quotation or Oblique Oration (Oratio 
Obliqua), i. e. when the Statement made by a person is 
quoted, but not in the exact words used by him. Ex.— 
^er Stut\ä)tt fagt, bag taS $ferb jlarf fei, the coachman says that 
the horse is strong, Similar indirect speeches are gener- 
ally introduced by the conjunction bag, but this may be 
omitted, in which case the dependent clause is arranged 
like a Principal Sentence. Ex.— 5)er .ftutc^er fagt, ba« $ferb fei 
jiorf , the coachman says the horse is strong, 

(b) In Indirect Dependent Sentences, more especially such 
as express an Intention or purpose, a hope or expectation, 
a fear or apprehension, a request or command. Such 
clauses are generally introduced by the eonjunctions boj 
or bamit. Ex.— 2)er S3ote ritt f(i^nel(, bamit er frü^ anfäme, ^ 
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messenger rode fast so that he might arrive early, 3Bir baten 
x^Xi, ba$ er und batb befu(!^e, we asked htm to visii us soon, 

(c) In indirect interrogatory sentences. Ex. — (Sr fragte, 
wer ba« gefd^rieben ^abe (or l^dtte), he asked who wrote that. 

§ 41. The Conditional Mood can be expressed either 
by the aciual condittonal, Ex. — 3ä^ würbe ge^en, / should 
gOf or by the imperfeci or pluperfect tenses of the subj'unc- 
tive, respectively. Ex. — Sdjf fti^Ö^/ ^ should go. ^(t) »dre 
gegangen, / should have gone. 

§ 42. The conditional mood is used in German : 

(a) When a condition is expressed the fulfilment of 
which is considered impossible or improbable, Ex. — 3(j^ 
ginge au« {or i(^ würbe audgel^n), Wenn x^ 3eit ^jätte. / wouldgo 
out iflhad time, Sd^ wdre aud|egangen (or x^ würbe ausgegangen 
fein), wenn vSbj 3«it gel^abt ^jdtte, / should have gone out if I had 
had time, 

(b) When a Statement is made the truth of which is 
considered as probable only. In this case the imperfect 
subjundive of the auxiliary verbs of mood is frequently 
employed instead of the conditional. Ex. — (So etwas würbe 
man faum glauben or foKte man foum glauben, such a thing seems 
scarcely credible, 

{c) In Optative Clauses, i.e. in sentences expressing a 
wish or prayer. Ex. — SBdre er bo(!^ gefommen, would that he 
had come / 3(2^ woHte, wir Wdren gu ^aufe, / wish we were at 
home / 

{d) In sentences introduced by als ob, as if, ob, if. Ex. — 
Xl^un (Sie, als ob @ie gu J^aufe wdren, da as ifyou were at home. 
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C. Compound Sentenoes. 

Co-ORDiNATE Sentences. §§ 24, 26. 

16/ Independent Senience. and Independent Sentence. 

16. (S« ijl fe^r falt, aber id^ mu§ au^ge^en. 
// is vety cold, but I mustgo out 

17. «Sie fd^rieB evjl bcn ©rief, bann fam jie ^n mir. 
She wrotefirst the letter^ then came she to tne. 

18. (5r fam nid^t, benn er toar Iran!. 
He came not, for he was ill. 

D. Complex Sentenoes. §§ 26-28. 
Principal Sentence. Dependent Clause. 

19. 3^ ging nid^t au«, xovX i^ mübe »ar. 

/ did notgo out because I was tired, 

20. 5Wein Q^ater l^at mir gef^rieben, ba§ er mir eine U^r foufeuwiK. 
Myfatherhas wrttten to me that he will buy me a watch. 

21. 3(^ l^abe ba6 ©ud^ gelefen, ba6 mir mein ©ruber mitgab. 
/ have read the book that my brother gave me. 



SECTION IV. 



VOCABULARY. 



-M- 



A, an, indef. art. ein, eine, ein. 
able, to be — , v. (ßnnen, irr. 
above, prep. über; adv. oben; 

same as — , toie oben, 
about, prep. t)on ; adv. un0efdl()V ; 

um ; — it, barüber. 
aooept, V. annel^nten, str. sep. 
aooominodation, s. Unterfunft, 

f. Str. 
aooompany, v. begleiten, wk. 

insep. 
aooomit, s. SBefd^rcibung, f. wk. ; 

on — of, prep. toegen ; liatbcr. 
aooustomed, to be — , v. ge- 

toolint fein, 
aohievement, s. Xl^at, f. wk. 
aoro88, prep. über, 
act, s. 9lft, m. str. ; Slufgug, m. 

Str. 
aotually, adv. toirflid^; in ber 

Xliat ; t^atfa«tid^. 
actuate, v. bewegen, wk. insep. 
address, v. anreSen, wk. sep. 
admiral's uniform, s. $lbnti; 

rat^unifotm, f. wk. 
adventure, s. Abenteuer, n. str. 
advioe, s. Oiat, m. str. 
affectionate, adj. (iebenb. 
affeotionately, adv. ^erglid^. 



afraid, to be — , v. f{(^ fürchten, 

wk. refl. 
afber, adv. nad^bew; nad^l^er; 

— that, banad^ ; prep. nad^ ; 

leintet, 
aftemoon, s. Sllac^mittag, m. 

str. 
afberwards, adv. nad^^er. 
again, adv. lieber. 
against, prep. gegen. 
age, s. Öllter, n. str. 
agony, s. Clual, f. wk. 
agree, v. übereinfontmen, str. 

sep. 
ahn, V. jielen, wk. 
%ir, s. IBuft, f. Str. ; (appearance) 

2Befen, n. str.; Slu^fel^en, n. 

Str. 
alight, V. jl(^ nieberlaffen, str. 

sep. refl. 
all, num. alC 

allow, V. ertauben, wk. insep. 
allowed, to be — , v. bürfen, 

irr. 
almost, adv. faft ; beinal^e. 
also, adv. and conj. aud^ (co- 

ord.). 
alter, v. dnbern, wk.; veränbem, 

wk. insep. 
although, conj. obgleid^ 

(subord.). 
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breakfast, s. f^rül^flü^, n. str. 
breath, s. 9tem, m. str. ; out of 

— , auger 5ltem. 
bright, adj. Kar ; l^ell. 
brighten up, v. fld^ aufftären, 

wk. sep. refl. 
brightly, adv. ^eK. 
bring, v. Brinaen, irr. 
bring in, v. l^ereinBrittgen, irr. 

sep. 
bring out, v. enttoitfeln, wk. 

insep. 
bring up, v. Iieraufbringen, irr. 

sep. 
brown, adj. Braun, 
brush (touch), v. Berühren, wk. 
brüte, s. %\tx, n. str. 
build, V. bauen, wk. 
bulb, s. Stoiebel, f. wk. 
bullock, s. Ddbfe, m. wk. 
bum, V. brennen, irr. 
buming, adj. brenneub. 
burst, V. ^la^en, wk. 
burst out laugbing, — into 

a flt of laughing, v. {aut 

aufladen, wk. sep. 
busli, s. ^ufdb, m. Str. 
bushel, s. (Steffel, m. str. 
bustle, s. I^drm, m. str. 
but, conj. aber (co-ord.); feus 

bern (co-ord.) ; prep. auf er. 
butoher, s. @^ta(i^ter, m. str. 
butter, s. S3utter, f. wk. 
buy, V. f aufen, wk. 
buaz, V. fdbtoirren ; fummen. 
by, prep. burA ; »on; (beside) 

neben; (time) um. 

c. 

Gab, s. JDrofdbfe, f. wk. 
cabin, s. ^iiMt, f. wk. 
oage, s. J^äft^, m. str. 
oaged, adj. eingefperrt. 
cake, s. J^u(!^en, m. str. 
cake-shop, s. J^onbttorlaben, m. 

Str. 
caU, V. rufen, str. ; nennen, irr. 



oalled (of a book), p. p. betitelt. 
oamp, s. Säger, n. str. 
oan, V. fönnen, irr. 
Canadian, pr. n. J^anabier, m. 

Str. 
capital, adj. au^gegeid^net. 
oaptain, s. ^au^tmann, m. str. 
carbine, s. Karabiner, m. str. 
caroass, s. I^eib, m. str. 
oare about, v. fi(j^ madben au«, 

wk. refl. 
carpenter, s. Simmermann, m. 

Str. 
oarpet, s. Xe^)>idb, m. str. 
oarriage, s. SBagen, m. str. ; (of 

a railway) @oup^, n. str. 
carry, v. tragen, str., nehmen, 

Str. ; — out, au«fü||ren, wk. 

sep. ; — off, fortführen, wk. 

sep. 
cart, s. SBagen, m. str. ; J^arren, 

m. Str. 
case, s. gaK, m. str. ; @0(]^e, f. 

wk. 
Castle, s. ©dblog, n. str. ; S3ur0, 

f. wk. 
cat, s. J^a^e, f. wk. 
catch, V. fangen, str. 
cattle, s. SSieb, n. str. 
cause, s. @a^e, f. wk. ; (origin), 

Urfad^e, f. wk. 
cease, v. aufboren, wk. sep. 
centrepieoe, s. XafelauffaJ, m. 

Str. 
certain, adj. getotß. 
certainly, adv. aUerbing«. 
certainty, s. @eU)i$beit, f. wk. 
chamberlain, s. J^&ntmeret, m. 

str. 
Chance, by — , adv. guf&ttig. 
change, s. 9ßedbfe(, m. str.; 

9lbtoe(ibfe(«ng, f. wk. ; (altera- 

tion) SBerdnberung, f. wk. 
change, v. vertoanbeln ; »erdn^ 

bern, wk. insep.; to)e(l^fe(n, 

wk. ; — for, vcrtaufc^en mit. 
characteristic, adj. Aarafteri; 
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8.5 



Charge (to an account), v. an$ 

rcd^nen, wk. sep. 
ohase, v. jagen, wk. 
check, V. unteibrüd m, wk. insep. 
obeerfiil, adj. fröl^lid^. 
cheese, s. Jtäfe, m. str. 
oheesemonger, a. J^&fe^&nblet, 

m. Str. 
cherish a hope, v. fl(i^ fc^mei^ 

d^eln (mit), wk. refl. 
ohild, s. J^inb, n. str. ; model 

— , SWuflcrfinb, n. str. 
chime, s. JJlinaeln, n. str. 
choose, V. ttjal^len, wk. 
Christmas, s. aöeiBnac^ten, pl. ; 

— present, äßeil^inac^t^ej 

Wcnf, n. Str. 
ohubby, adj. bau^Mrfig. 
churoh) s. ^xx6:ii, f. wk. 
church steeple, s. jlir(f|turm, 

m. Str. 
oinders, s. Slfd^e, f. 
class, s. Jtlaffe, f. wk. 
clever, adj. flttg. 
oloak, 8. WioXiUi, m. str. 
clock, s. U^r, f. wk. 
close, adv. bi(j^t ; feji ; — to, 

bi(^t an. 
clothes, s. J^leiber, pl. 
oloud, s. äDotfe, f. wk. ; — of 

smoke, {Rautjfloolfe, f. wk. 
olover, 8. Jtlee, m. str. ; Dutoh 

— , toeiger Stitt, 
dump of wiiiowB, s. äßeiben^ 

gebüfd^, n. str. 
coat, 8. (Rocf, m. str. ; (of a 

horse) ^aut, f. w,k.; gefl, n. 

Str. 
ooat tall, 8. (Rocffd^ol, m. str. 
coax back, v. |urücfto(fen, wk. 

sep. 
cock, s. ^oi^Xi, m. Str. 
coffee, 8. itaffee, m. str. 
cold, 8. J^dlte, f. wk. 
coUar, s. Jlraaen, m. str. ; mus- 

lin — , SWufl fragen, m. str. 
collation. to have a — , einen 

Sntbid einnel^men, str. sep. 



oolonel of hossars, s. ^ufaren$ 

obetji, m. wk. 
oome, V. fontmen, str. 
come aoross, v. entbecfen, wk. 

insep. 
come again, v. mieberfommen, 

Str. sep. ; ttieber ba fein. 
come back, v. gurürffomwen, 

Str. sep. 
come home, v. nad^ ^aufe 

fommen, str. 
come out, v. ^eraudfommen, str. 

sep. 
oome to an end, v. ein CSnbe 

ne^imen, str. 
command, v. befel^Ien, str. insep. 
commanding, adj. befelftl^nb. 
common, adj. geto^l^nUd^. 
Company, s. ©efeHfiJ^aft, f. wk. 
compel, V. gttingen, str. 
completely, adv. üoüflänbig. 
compl|cated, adj. ))ettoi(fe(t. 
composed of, be^el^enb aud. 
comrade, s. ^atnetab, m. wk. 
conceive, v. faflfen, wk. 
condition, s. Sßebitmung, f. wk. 
conflagration, s. {feuerdbrunfl 

f. Str. 
congratiüate, v. giatutieren, wk. 
conquer, v. etobem, wk. insep. 
consequenoe, in — in jSolge. 
oonsequential, adj. toid^tig. 
conBider, v. na^benfen,irr. sep.; 

(lock upon as) l^alten für, str. ; 

betrachten a(«, wk. insep. 
considerable, adj. grog. 
oonsist (of), V. befielen au«, str. 

insep. 
oonstantly, adv. immerfort, 
oontain, v. enthalten, str. insep. 
contend, v. fl(i^ ftreiten, str 

refl. 
content, to be, v. f[(i^ gufrieken 

geben, str. refl. 
continue, v. fortfal^ten, str. sep. ; 

fortfe^en, wk. sep. 
oontrary, on the — , im ©egen; 

teil. 
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oontrive, v. gelingen, impers. 

Str. ; I oontrive, ed ßetinQt 

mir. 
oonvent garden, s. J^Iofler? 

garten, m. str. 
oonversation, s. Unterftottung, 

f. wk. ; ©efprddff, n. Str. 
oonvinoe, v. Überreben, wk. 

insep. 
oopy, s. 5lBf(]^rift, f. wk. 
oomer, s. ($c(e, f. wk. 
oost, V. foflen, wk. 
oountry, s. ganb, n. str. ; SBater; 

lanb, n. Str. 
oourse, s. @ang, m. str. 
oourse, of — , adv. natürli(]^. 
oourt, s. ^of, m. Str. 
oourteously, adv. ]^öfli(^. 
oourtier, s. ^ö^ing, m. str. 
oover, V. bebecfen, wk. insep. 
oovered, adj. bebecft. 
Crash» s. Jbrad^, m. str. ; ©etöfe, 

n. Str. 
oreep, v. friecj&en, str.; — about, 

l^erumfried^en, str. sep.' 
oreeping, adj. fried^enb. 
orimson, adj. rot. 
orossly, adv. t)erbriegU(]^. 
crow, V. halben, wk. ; (of a 

baby), {aud^jen, wk. 
orowd, s. SWenge, f. wk. ; SBolf, 

n. Str. ; @ebrdng(e), n. str. 
orumble into ashes, v. in $lfd^e 

gerfatlen, str. insep. 
ory, V. [(j^reien, str. 
cuflE; s. SlufWIag, m. str. 
oultivation, s. ${iege, f. wk. 
ounning, adj. f(^lau. 
ouriosity, s. 9leugier, f. wk. 
ourious, adj. fonberBar. 
out, s. ^ieB, m. Str. 
outting, adj. bei^enb. 

D. 

Daily, adv. tdglid^. 
dare, v. tragen, wk. 
dark, adj. bunfel. 



date, 8. «Dattel, f. wk. 
date-tree, s. ^attelbaum, m. str. 
daughter, s. Xod^ter, f. str. 
dawn, s. SWorgenbdwmerung, f. 
day, s. ^ag, m. str. ; the otiier 

— , adv. neuli(3& ; the — after, 

übermorgen, 
daybreak, s. Xagedanbrudft, m. 

str. 
daytime, in the — , am Xage. 
deal, a great — of, fe^r t)iei. 
dear, adj. lieb ; (charming) 

reigenb ; — Sir, joerter ^err. 
dearly, adv. fel^r. 
death, s. ^ob, m. str. 
deoeive, v. tdufci^en, wk. 
deoidedly, adv. entfd^ieben. 
deep, adj. bi(j&t ; tief, 
deer, s. (Rel^, n. str. 
defeot, s. @d^aben, m. str. 
defiantly, adv. ^erau^forbemb. 
deliberately, adv. faltblütig. 
delioaoy, s. IDelifateffe, f. wk. 
delight, V. entgüdeni wk. insep. 
deliver, v. abgeben, str. sep. 
den, s. Jldftg, m. str. 
dense, adj. bid^t. 
depend upon, v. ablängen ))on, 

Str. sep. 
deplore, v. beflagen, wk. insep. 
depress, v. nieberbrürfen, wk. 

sep. 
depressing, adj. nieberf^las 

genb. 
desoend, v. fallen, str. 
desoribe, v. befd^reiben, str. 

insep. 
desert, s. SGBüjte, f. wk. 
desertland, s. ISBüflenlanb, n. str. 
desire, v. joünfd^en, wk. ; ficjb 

tt)Ünf(ä&en, wk. refl. ; (order) 

Reifen, str. 
despise, v. veradbten, wk. insep. 
destroy, v. vemid^ten^ wk. in- 
sep. ; gerflören, wk. insep. 
determine, v. bewirfen, wk. 

insep. 
die, V. flerben, str. 
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diffloult, adj. fc^toicrig. 
diffloulty, s. a»üfte, f. wk. ; 

@(j&tt)ierigfcit, f. wk. 
dining-room, s. @§)immer, n. 

Str. 
dimng-table, s. Xifd^ ; (5f tif*, 

m. Str. 
dinner, s. (Sffen, n. str. ; SÄitta^«^ 

effen, n. str.; POOP — , etus 

fati^c« — . 
direot to, v. ben SBeg fagcn, wk.; 

toeifcn na(j^, str. 
direction, s. flUic^tun^, f. wk. 
disappear, v. tjetfd^tDtnben, str. 

insep. 
disappointment, s. @nttdu$ 

fij^ung, f. wk. 
disarm, v. enttoaffrten, wk. insep. 
discover, v. cntbecfen, wk. 

insep. ; l^erau^finbcn, str. sep. 
discovery, s. (Sntbecf ung, f. wk. 
discuss, V. befpreti^en, str. insep. 
disguise, v. tjcrfleiben, wk. 

insep. 
dish, s. (S^üffet, f. wk. 
dismayed, to be — at any- 

thing, V. übet ettüa^ beftürgt 

fein, 
dismount, v. abfleiaen, str. sep. 
disposition, s. anläge, f. wk. 
dissolve, v. f(i^mel§en, str. 
distance, s. ©ntfemung, f. wk. 
diatant, adj. entfernt, 
disturb, v. flöten, wk. 
divide, v. teilen, wk. 
do, V. tl^un, irr. 
doctor, s. 5lt§t, m, str. 
dog, s. Jpunb, m. Str. 
done, adv. fertig. 
door, s. Xl^ür, f. wk. 
door-step, s. Jpau3tre))pe, f. wk. 
doorway, in the — , an bet 

double up, V. gufammenjieften, 

str. sep. 
doubtfully, adv. j^loeifelnb. 
dowdy, adj. gefij^madloö. 
down, adv. l^etuntet ; ^etab. 



drag, V. gie^icn, str. 
dragoon, s. ^tagonet, m. str. 
dramatio, adj. tlfeattalifd^. 
draper, s. geintoanbWnblet, m. 

Str. 
draw, V. gie||en, str. ; — oneself 

up, ^x^ etn^jotttd^ten, wk. sep. 

refl. 
drawbaok, s. ^^6l)it\l, m. str. 
dress, s. J^teib, n. str. 
dressed, p. p. gef (eibet. 
drifts (of snow),(S(j^neetoe^en, pl. 
drink, v. ttinf en, str. ; (a health) 

au«btinaen, irr. sep. 

drive, v. faxten, str. 

drive (a horse, &c.), v. lenfen, 

wk. ; — oflf, abfaulten ; baöon? 

faulten, str. sep. 
droU, adj. fomif(i&. 
drop, V. fatten laffen, str. 
drowned, to be — , v. ettrinf en, 

Str. insep. 
drowning, etttinfen. 
dry, adj. ttoden. 
dubitative, adj. gtoeifelnb. 
duohess, s. «i^etj^ogin, f. wk. 
duke, s. «l^etgog, m. str. 
during, prep. »äl^tenb. 
dusk, adj. bunfet. 
dwelling, s. 9Bol()nung, f. wk. 
dyed, adj. gefdtbt. 

E. 

Bach, dem. ^m. jebet, jebe, jebed ; 

ein lebet, eine jebe, ein iebe«, 
each other, pm. einanber. 
eager for, begierig auf. 
early, adv. fruft. 
earth, s. (Stbe, f. wk. 
easy, adj. leii^t. 
eat, V. effen, str. 
eatables, s. ©gmaaten, pl. 
eat up, V. cjfen, str. 
education, s. (Srgie^ung, f. wk. 
effect, s. aöitfung, f. wk. 
effeotively, adv. mit @tfo(g. 
egg, s. @i, n. &tr. 
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eight, nnm. ad^t. 
eighteenth, num. ad^t^el^nte. 
eighth, fract. Oiöl^itX. 
eighty-nine, num. neun unb 

ad^tjiö. 
eider, adj. compar. dlter. 
eider, elder-tree, s. SUfbet, 

m. Str. 
elderbough, s. gliebergtoeig, m. 

str. 
elderly, adj. d[tli(j&. 
eleven, num. elf. 
eleventh, num. elfte, 
eise, adv. fonjl. 

embroidery, s. @ti(fetei, f. wk. 
emplosrment, s. ®ef(]^äft, n. str. 
empty, adj. leer- 
enoumbranoe, s. ^üKe, f. wk. 
end, s. (5nbe, n. mxd. ; 3toe(f , m. 

Str. ; in the — , adv. ;|ule^t. 
enemy, s. Seinb, m. str. 
England, pr. n. @nglanb, n. str. 
English, pr. n. ©nQldnber, pl. 
English, adj. en^Ufd^. 
Englishwoman, pr. n. @n0$ 

Idnberin, f. wk. 
enjoy, v. aeniegen, str. insep. ; 

^d^ amüfteren über, wk. refl. 
enough, adv. genug. 
enquire, v. fragen, wk. 
enter, v. eintreten, str. sep. 
entertain, v. beloirten, wk. insep. 
entrust, v. anvertrauen, wk. sep. 
envious, adj. neibifd^ ; eiferfut^s 

tig. 
equal, adj. gUidb. 
equip, V. au«rüftett, wk. sep. 
esoape, s. Slud^t, f. wk. 
esoape, v. entfomtnen, str. insep.; 

entf(i^lüi)fen, wk. insep. 
espouse (a cause), v. ||d^ annel^^ 

Uten (einer ©adje), str. sep. refl. 
espy, V. erblirfen, wk. insep. 
etemal, adj. en>ia. ' 
etiquette, s. ^titette, f. wk. 
Europe, pr. n. @uroi)a, n. str. 
even, adv. felbft ; fogar. 
evening, s. ^benb, m. str. 



ever, adv. Je ; immer ; — yet, 

nod^ Je ; for — , etoig. 
every, dem. adj.; everyone, 

dem. pron. Jeber, jebe, Jebe^. 
everytlüng, indef. num. aUed- 
everywhere, adv. überall, 
evidently, adv. entf(j&ieben. 
exact, adj. genau, 
examination, s. (Dramen, n. str. 
examine, v. unterfud^en, wk. 

insep. 
examiner, s. (Sraminator, m. 

mxd. 
example, s. ^eifpiel, n. str. 
exasperation, s. 3orn, m. str. 
exoeedingly, adv. dujerjl. 
except, prep. au«ö«nommen ; 

aujer, conj. ; e^ fei benn (sub- 

ord.). 
exoeption, s. Sluanal^me, f. wk. 
exoite, v. erregen, wk. insep. 
exoitement, s. ^Aufregung, f. 

wk. 
exolaim, v. aufrufen, str. sep. 
exolamation, s. Slu^ruf, m. str. 
exert, v. anjlrengen, wk. sep. 
existence, s. Seben, n. str. ; 

(Srifleng, f. wk. 
expeot, V. ertoarten, wk. insep. 
expeotation, s. (Srtoartung, f. 

wk. 
extend, v. reiben, wk. 
extraordinary, adj. merhoür? 

big. 

eye, s. 5luge, n. mxd. 

eye, v. bctrad^ten, wk. insep. 

F. 

Face, s. ©effd^t, n. str. 

faot, in — , in ber JC^at. 

fair, adj. fd^on; adv. Qust) 

geredet, 
fair-time, s. Sa^rmarft, m. str. 
fairy-maiden, s. Jee, f. wk. 
fairy-tale, s. SWdrd^en, n. str. 
fall^ V. fallen, str.; — down, 

nteberfallen, str. sep. 
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false, adj. falfd^- 

faxnily, s. SramÜie, f. wk. 

famous, adj. berül^mt. 

far, adv. toeit 

farm, s. 5^a(i&t||of, m. Str., 

5arm, f. 
fashion, s. ^obe, f. wk. ; out of 

— , au« bet ?Kobe. 
fate, s. @(i^i(ffat, n. str. 
father, s. ^ater, m. str. 
fatigue, s. SÄübtgfcit, f. wk. 
favour, s. ©efaden, m. str. 
favourite, s. I^ieblitta, m. str. ; 

— looality, gieSling^plafe, 

m. Str. ; — subject, Äieblingej 

Qcgenjtanb. m. str. 
fear, v. furdptcn, wk. 
fear, s. Slttgft, f. str. ; for — , au6 

Slngfl. 
feast, s. SBanfet, n. str. 
feed, V. füttern, wk. 
feel, V. füllen, wk. ; jidj füllen, 

wk. refl. 
feeling, s. ©efü^C, n. str. 
fellow, s. Äerl, m. str. ; ^abe, 

m. wk. ; — traveller, flileife? 

gefdl^tte, m. wk. 
few, adj. ^)aarj toenig; a — , 

some — , einige, 
field, s. 5ftb, n. Str. 
fleldmarshal, s. Selbntarf(]^alt, 

m. Str. 
fieldmouse, s. i$etbmau6, f. str. 
fifteen, nnm. fünfgel^n. 
fight, V. fduH)fen, wk. 
figure, s. ©eflalt, f. wk. 
mied, well — , öo((. 
find, V. finben, str.; — out, 

^ictauöfinben, str. sep. 
flne, adj. fti^ön. 
flnish, V. fertig fein; (eat np) 

aufeffen, str. sep. 
fire, s. Jener, n. str. 
fire at, v. fdj^ieien anf, str. 
firmly, adv. fe^. 
first, num. erjte ; adv. gnerfl. 
firtree, s. Tannenbaum, m. str. ; 

Spanne, f. wk. 



fisherman, s. Sifci^ 
fish up, V. ^erau^lifi 
five, num. fünf. 
fix, V. riiS^ten, wk. ; 

auf, wk. 
fiame, s. Slantnte, : 
fiap, V. fd^lagen ntii 
fiash (of lightnini 

m. Str. 
floating, adj. f(!^n>il 
flock, V. jirömen no 
fioor, s, ^oben, m. 
flour, s. 9)2etfl, n. st 
flourish, V. gebeil^ei 
flour sack, s. ^t\)\ 
fiower, s. felumc, f 
flow on, V. bafti 

sep. 
fly, s. SUege, f. wk. 
fly, V. fl[iegen, str. ; 
fiying, adj. Jiegenb. 
foUow, V. folgen, w 
foUowing, adj. folg 
foUows, as — , toie 
fond, to be — of, 

mögen, irr. 
food, s. (Sffen, n. sti 
foot, s. gu§, m. Str. 
for, prep. für ; con 

ord.). 
force, s. SÄad^t, f. s 
force, V. gtoingen, si 
forget, V. oergeffen, 
form, V. bilben, wk. 
formation, s. $ilb 

— of charaoter, 

(Sl^arafter«. 
fortunately, adv. 

SBeife ; §um @lü( 
forty-eight, num. 

oiergiq; — eight 

unb oiergigjtel. 
four, Dum.^ier. 
fourteen, num. vier 
fourteenth, fract. )) 
fox, s. gu(i&ö, m. sti 
French, adj. ficanjö 
French, pr. u. Sx^ 
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frequent» v. befugen, wk. in- 

sep. 
frequently, adv. öftere, 
fresh, adj. fcifd^. 
fret, V. toeinen, wk. 
fnend, s. ^rennb, m. Str. ; 

ffreunbin, f. wk. 
frighten, v. erfd^reden, wk. 

insep. 
frightened; adj. erfd^toden. 
fifog, s. Srofci^j m. Str. 
frolio, s. @trct(i&, m. str. 
firom, prep. t)on ; au«. 
firont, in — of, prep. »or. 
front (of a dress)^ s. @infa^, 

m. Str. 
firosty, adj. froilig. 
fall, adj. )0o((. 
fümished, adj. tnobtiett. 
famiture, s. SWöbel pl. ; @tücf 

2»obet, n. Str. 
further^ adj. ; adv. compar. 

»citer. 

Gallant, adj. (ü^|n. 
gallery, s. ©atcrie, f. wk. 
gallop, s. @ato))^), m. Str. 
gallop oflf, bationreiten, str. sep. ; 

— up to, gureiten anf, str. 

sep. 
garden, s. ©arten, m. str. 
Garibaldian, pr. n. ©aribals 

bianer, m. str. 
gasp out, V. I^ett)or|lo6cn, str. 

sep. ; feueren, wk. 
gate, s. %^t)X, n. str. ; at the — , 

»or bem X^iot. 
gaze at, v. bettad^ten, wk. insep. 
general, s. ©eneral, m. str. 
generally, adv. gcttJO^ntid^. 
generous, adj. freunbUd^. 
genii, s. ©enien, pl« 
gentle, adj. fanft. 
gentleman, s. ^vtx, m. wk. 
G-erman, adj. beutf(^. 
Oermany, pr. n. $)eutfd^tanb, n. 

str. 



get, V. befommcn, st?:, insep. ; 

(procure) beforgen, wk. insep. ; 

anWaffen, wk. sep. ; (receive) 

erl^atten, str. insep. ; (buy) 

faufen, wk. 
get into, V. jletßen in, str. 
get out, V. Iierau^nel^men, str. 

sep. ; entfommen, str. insep. 
get to, V. erreid^en, wk. insep. 
ghastly, adj. grd§lie^. 
ghost, s. @eift, m. Str. 
gig, s. ^abrietet, n. str. 
gilt, adj. tjergolbct. 
girl, s. 9)tdb^fen, n. str. 
give, V. geben, str. ; fd^enfen, wk. 
glad, to be — , v. gern mögen. 



irr. 



gladly, adv. mit SSergnügen. 
glanoe, s. S3li(f, m. str. 
glibly, adv. ßelduftQ. 
glide,>v. ba^möleiten, str. sep. 
glitter, v. gldnjen, wk. 
gloomy, adj. bujter. 
glove, s. J&anbfdfeu^, m. str. 
glowing, adj. glü^ienb- 
go, V. geben, str. ; — for, — um. 
go back, V. gurücfgeben, str. 

sep. 
go before, v. vorangelb^«/ str. 

sep. 
go halves, v. teilen, wk. 
go home, v. nadb '&ftwfe geben- 
go in, V. l^ineingeben, str. sep. 
go out, V. ausgeben, str. sep. 
go through (a struggle), v. 

befleißen, str. insep. 
gold, s. @olb, n. Str. 
gold-orest, s. ©clbftdbnciben, n. 

Str. 
gone, to have — , v, fort fein, 
good, adj. gut. 
good, s. @nte, n. 
graoe, with a good — , gut; 

toiflig. 
gpaciously, adv. gndbig. 
grand, adj. )jrad^tt)o((. 
grandfather, s. @ro§))ater, m. 

Str. 
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granted, take fop — , v. ans 

nehmen, str. sep. 
grave, adj. ernft. 
gray, adj. grau, 
great, adj. gto§. 
greatly, adv. fel^r. 
G-reeoe, pr. n. @ric(j^enlanb, 

n. Str. 
greedy, adj. gierig, 
gpeet, V. begrüien, wk. insep. 
grievanoe, s. SBef(]^tt)€rbe, f. wk. 
grind, v. mal^lcn, wk. 
grit, V. fnarren, wk. 
grooer, s. ^rdmer, m. str. 
ground, s. @rbc, f. wk. ; S3obcn, 

m. Str. ; to bring to the — , 

gu S3obcn toerfen. 
group, s. ©rup^pe, f. wk. 
grow, V. toaij^fcn, str. 
growling, s. Änurren, n. str. 
guard, s. SBad^e, f. wk. 
guest, s. @afl, m. str. 
giiinea, s. ©uin^c, f. wk. 
gypsy, s. Bißeuner, m. str. 

H. 

Ha, interj. ah ! 

habit, s. @ctoo^nl()«t, f. wk. 

haok, V. gerl^acfen, wk. insep. 

half. s. ^dlftc, f. wk. 

half, num. l^alb ; — past, l^alb- 

hall, s. SSotpta^, m. str. 

halo, s. ^citigenfd^ein, m. str. 

hamper, s. J^orb^ m. str. 

hand, s. §anb, f. str. 

hand, v. reicj^en, wk.; überreid^en, 

wk. insep. ; — round, l^erum^ 

reiben, wk. sep. 
handsome, adj. f(^6n. 
happily, adv. glü(f tiefer SGBeife. 
happy, adj. glücflt^. 
hardly, adv. faum. 
harp, s. J&arfc, f. wk. 
hat, s. ^ut, m. Str. ; oooked — , 

breied igcr ^ut ; Leghorn — , 

italienifij^er @tro6^|ut. 
hate, V. l^affen, wk. 



have, V. l^aben, irr. ; to have to 

(do a thing), muffen, irr. ; 

(receive), befommen, str. insep. 
hay, s. «IpeU; n. str. 
he, pers. pron. er. 
head, s. ^o^f, m. str. 
head-quarters, s. .!^au)}tC|uar; 

tier, n. Str. 
health, s. ©efunb^eit, f. wk. 
heaped-up, adj. gel^^duft. 
hear, v. ||6ren, wk. 
heartsease, s. ©tiefmütterd^en, 

n. Str. 
heat, s. <!^i^e, f. wk. 
heath, s. ^eibe, f. wk. 
heaven, s. ^immeC, m. str. 
heavy, adj. f(j(ftt)er. 
hedgerow, s. S^tdt, f. wk. 
heel, s. fferfe, f. wk. 
height, s. ®xe^t, f. wk. 
helmet, s. ^elm, m. str. 
help, V. Iielfen, str.; beiftelbcn, 

Str. sep. 
hen, 8. i^enne, f. wk. 
her, pers. pron. i^r ; fie ; poss. 

adj. i||r, i^ire. 
herd, s. J&erbe, f. wk. 
here, adv. l^ier. 
high, adj. %ti^. 
hilarious, adj. lujiig. 
hill, s. J&ügel, m. str. 
him, pers. pron. \%vx ; \))n. 
himself, refl. pron. ji(i^ ; felbft. 
hippopotamus, s. 9lilpferb, n. 

Str. ; Jpi^)popotatnu6, m. str. 
his, poss. adj. fein, feine, fein, 
ho, interj. ^laKo. 
hold, V. l^alten, str.; — out, 

l^inl^alten, str. sep. 
hole, s. goÄ, n. str.; <B6^i\X!p\i 

U6^, n. Str. 
holidays, s. gerien, pl. 
holy, adj. l^eilig ; a — jnan, ein 

JpeiUger. 
home, to go — , v. na^ J^aufc 

gelten, str. 
hominy, s. 9Kai«mel()t, n. str., 

^ominl^, f. Str. 
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honoTir, s Ql^renbejeugungen, pl. 

hope, s. J^^^ttung, f. wk. 

horizon, s. «I^origont, m. str. 

horse, s. $ferb, n. str. 

host, s. äDirt, m. Str. 

hot, adj. l^cig. 

hotel, s. Jpotcl, n. str., ©ajl^of, 

m. str. 
hour, s. (Stunbe, f. wk. ; half 

an — , eine ^lalbe — . 
house, s. $au0, n. str. 
hovering, adj. fij^toebenb. 
how, adv. ttie; — many, toie 

»iele. 
however, conj.inbeffeit (co-ord.); 

adv. Jebo^. 
howl (with), V. beulen (tjot), wk. 
huge, adj. ungel^euer. 
Hugh, pr. n. «I^UgO/ m. str. 

hum, V. fummcn, wk. 
humble-bee, s. iputnmet, f. wk. 
hundred, num. ()unbert. 
hungry, adj. hungrig, 
hurry after, v. na^eilen, wk. 

sep. 
hurt, V. fi(j^ »erleben, wk. insep. 

refl. 
hush, interj. ru^iö- 
hut, s. ^utte, f. wk. 
hyacinth, s. J^^Äcint^e, f. wk. 

I. 

I, pers. pm. id^. 

ioe, 8. @i6, n. str.; — hole, 

®iölo(J&, n. Str. 
idea, to give anyone an — of, 

Semanb einen S3e0riff geben 

üon. 
idleness, s. ÜJ^ügigang, m. str. 
if, conj. ob (subord.) ; toenn 

(subord.). 
ignoranoe, s. Untoiffenl^eit, f. 

wk. 
ill, adj. franf ; adv. fAled^t. 
illness, s. ^ranf^eit, f. wk. 
immediate, adj. unmittelbar, 
jmmediately, adv. fogleid^. 



immense, adj. ungeheuer ; tieflg. 
Immortais, the, s. bie unflerb^ 

Xx^txi ©Otter, pl. 
important, adj. loi^tig. 
in, prep. in ; auf. 
incident, s. ^orfa((, m. str. 
inoline, v. neigen, wk. 
inorease, v. ft(j^ »emtebren, wk. 

insep. refl.; jl(j& vergrößern, 

wk. insep. refl. 
inoreasing, ever — , adj. immer 

gunebmenb. 
indeed, interj. loirfCiÄ ; in ber , 

Xftat. 
indifferently, adv. o^ne Unter; 

Wieb, 
induce, v. belegen, str. insep. 
inexpressibly, adj. unaud? 

fprc(j&ti(j&. 
inferior, adj. f(^|le(ibter. 
inform, v. mitteilen, wk. sep. 
informant, s. S3eri(^terftatter, 

m. Str. 
information, s. $lud!unft, f. str. 
inherited, to be — , v. erbli(ä& 

fein, 
injured, adj. beleibigt. 
inn, s. ©aft^of, m. str. 
innocently, adv. unbefangen, 
innuendo, s. Slnfpielung, f. wk. 
innumerable, adj. ung&b^ig* 
insect, s. 3nfeft, n. mxd. 
insigniflcant, adj. unbebeutenb. 
insist on, v. barauf befteben, 

str. insep. 
instant, s. $lugenbli^, m. str.; 

in an — , fofort. 
instantly, adv. foglei(]^. 
instead of, prep. anftatt. 
intelligenoe, s. ^udfunft, f.. str. ; 

jlunbe, f. wk. 
intend, v. bie Slbfl^t baben. 
intently, adv. aufmerffam. 
interoept, v. auffangen, str. sep. 
interested, to be — in, v. fid^ 

intereffleren für, wk. refl. 
interesting, adj. intereffant. 
interjection, s. Slu^ruf, m. str. 
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into, prep. in ; auf. 
introduction, s. (Stttjjfel^lunö^s 

Brief, m. str. 
invite, v. eintaben, str. sep. 
iron, adj. eifern, 
irresular, adj. unreßelw&Jig. 
Island, s. Snfel, f. wk. 
isolated, adj. etnfant. 
it, pers. pm. e0 ; er ; jie. 
its, poss. adj. fein, feine; i^r, 

il^re ; beffen. 



J. 



Jaok, pr. n. ^and. 

jaoket, s. Sarfe, f. wk. 

jam, s. (Eingemachte, bad (Sin$ 

gemachte, n. wk. 
jerk, to give a — , y. flogen an, 

Str. 
jewel, s. (Sbeljicin, m. str. 
jolly, adj. fröl^lidfe; — look- 

ing, adj. »ergnü^t au^fel^enb. 
joumey on, v. toeiterreifen, wk. 

sep. 
July, pr. n. 3uli, m. str. 
jump, V. fpringen, str.; — with 

pleasure, "oex SSergnügen 

fpringen ; — down, l^erunter? 

fpringen, str. sep. ; — up, auf^ 

fpringen, str. sep. 
June, pr. n. 3uni, m. str. 
just, adv. gerabe ; genau ; eben, 
justly, adv. gereii^t. 

E. 

Kate, pr. n. J^dt^, f. 
Katey, pr. n. .l^atl^li^en, n. 
keep, V. Italien, str. 
keep a holiday, v. feiern, wk. 
keep alive, v. aufreil^t {falten, 
keep one's room, v. bad 3int^ 

wer ^üten, wk. 
keeper, s. SS^drter, m. str. 
kill, V. erfd^laaen, str. insep. 
kind, 8. $lrt, L wk. 



kind-hearted, adj. ^Vii^tt^^. 
kindle, v. entgüubeu, wk. insep. 
king, s. jlcniq, m. str. 
kitchen, s. J^ud^e, f. wk. 
knapsaok; s. J^omijler, m. str. ; 

getteifcn, n. str. 
knife, s. afteffer, n. str. 
knocking, s. j^bpfen, n. str. 
know, V. fennen, irr. ; toiffen, 

irr. 
known, to be — , v. Befannt 

»erben. 

Ii. 

Iiadder, s. IBeiter, f. wk. 

laden, p. p. belaben. 

lady, s. 3)ame, f. wk. 

lame, adj. (a{im. 

lamentable, adj. etb&rmlidB. 

lamp, s. 8ami)e, f. wk. 

land, s. IBanb, n. str. 

large, adj. grog. 

last, V. bauern, wk. 

last, adj. leftte ; vorige ; at — , 

adv. gule^t ; enbUd^. 
last, the — , ber lefetere. 
late, adj. fbdt. 
laugh, V. lad^en, wk. 
laughing, to burst out — , in 

Sachen ou«bre(i^en, str. sep. 
laughter, s. ©eldd^ter, n. str. 
leaf, s. SBtatt, n. str. 
leap, V. fpringen, str. 
learn, v. temen, wk. ; (news) 

erfal^ren, str. insep. 
least, adj. sup. fleinfle. 
leather, adj. lebem. 
leave, v. laffen, str. ; öcrlaffen, 

str. insep. ; tt)egge||en, str. sep. 
leave home, v. toegge^eu, str. 

sep. ; — (money), vemta(]^en, 

wk. insep. 
left, adj. Unf. 
left, to be — behind, v. jurucf ; 

Bleiben, str. sep. 
leg, s. ^ein, n. str. 
lend, V. leiten, str. 
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length, at — , adv. enbli(i&; 
gule^t; bann. 

1688, adv. weniger. 

let, V. (äffen, str. ; erlauben, wk. 
insep. 

letter, s. SBrief, m. str. 

lie, V. Uegen, str.; — down, 
|l(i& niebetlegen, wk. sep. refl. 

life, s. fieben, n. str. 

lifb, V. fteben, str. ; aufl^eben, str. 
sep. 

light, s. !^tdbt, n. Str. 

light, adj. :^c(( ; (eidjt. 

light up, V. erleud^ten, wk. in- 
sep. 

lightning, s. ^li^, m. str. 

like, V. mögen, irr. ; gern mögen. 

like, adv. tt)ie ; al«. 

likely, adv. ttjabrfc^einlidb. 

limp, V. ftinfen, wk. 

line, s. 3«ilc, f. wk. 

liquid, adj. flüffig. 

listen, V. gul^ören, wk. sep. ; 
liorc^en, wk. ; anl^ören, wk. 

sep. 
little, adj. Kein: a — , ettoa«. 
live, V. (eben, wk. ; »oftnen, wk. 
Lizzie, pr. n. gie^d^en. 
loaf, s. ©rot, n. str.; gaib, n. 

Str. 
lob8ter, s. J&ummer, m. str. 
lodging, s. SBo^nung, f. wk. 
London, adj. (onboner. 
lonely, adj. etnfam. 
long, adj. (ang. 
longer, no — , adv. ni(]^t wel^r ; 

nid^t (änger. 
look, V. fejen, str. ; aufe^en, str. 

sep. 
look afber, v. na(]^fe]^en, str. 

sep. 
look at, V. anfeilen, str. sep.; 

have a — , befel^en, str. insep. 
look for, V. fu(j&en na(]^; ^^ 

umfelien nadb, str. sep. refl. 
look on, V. gufe^en^ str. sep. 
look out on, V. (iinau«f(pauen, 

wk. sep. 



look round, v. ^^ umfe^en, str. 

sep. refl. 
look up, V. Iiinauffd^auen, wk. 

sep. 
look upon, V. betra(]^ten, wk. 

insep. 
loose, V. 9er(ieren, str. insep. 
liordship, s. ©rceüeng, f. wk. 
loud, adj. (out. 
loudly, adv. (aut. 
love, V. (ieben, wk. 
lovely, adj. reigenb ; ffiön. 
lower, adj. comp, untere. 
low-8pirited, adj. ^t\xvibt 
lucky, adj. a(ürf(i(ij|; gut; to 

be — , V. @(ü(f l^aben ; gum 

@(ü(f. 
ludiorous, adj. Xh^txXx^. 
luggage, s. @e)7ä(f, n. str. 
lumber, s. @erumpe(, n. str. 

M. 

Maid, s. SD^agb, f. str. 
make, v. mad&Ctt, wk. 
make one's way, v. jl(j^ einen 

9Beg bal^nen, wk. 
make out (a bill), v. auffegen, 

wk. sep. 
make up, v. vo(( matten, wk. 
make up one'8 mind, v. f{(^ 

»otne^imen, str. sep. refl. 
make use of, v. benu^en, wk. 

insep. 
man, s. SD^ann, m. Str. 
manage, v. ma(]^en, wk. ; ge$ 

(tngen, str. insep. impers. 
mane, s. Sßdlbne, f. wk. 
manikin, s. Sl^ännd^en, n. str. 
manner, s. SEBeife, f. wk. 
mantle,s. 9)l^ante(,m. Str.; Uber$ 

tourf, m. Str. ; spring — , 

Sntti(ing0übenourf, m. str. 
many, num. ))ie(e ; a great — , 

fel^r vie(e. 
march, v. marf(]^ieren, wk. ; — 

against, gielpen gegen, str. ; 

— in, einmatfd^iernt, wk. sep. 
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mark, v. werfen, wk. 
market-plaoe, s. 9)tarft^Ia^, 

m. Str. 
marry, v. l^eitaten, wk. 
marsh, s. ^umpf, m. str. 
marvellously, adv. nterhoütbid. 
Mary, pr. n. SKarie. 
mat, s. SD'^atte, f. wk. 
matter, it does not — , bad 

fd^abet nid^t^. 

matter of faot, adj. aKtägltd^. 
matters, s. @a(j^en, pl. 
matting, s. ^atte, f. wk. 
mattress, s. ^atra^e, f- wk. 
may, v. bürfen, irr. ; fonnen, irr. 
mayor, s. SSürgertneifter, m. str. 
me, pers. prn. mir ; mi(p. 
meal, s. twa||l^eit^ f. wk. 
mean, v. bebeuten, wk. insep. ; 

l^eijen, str. 
means, by no — , bur(]^au^ 

ni^t. 
meanwhile, adv. unterbeffeti. 
measure, v. tneffen, str. 
meet, v. treffen, str.; begegnen, 

wk. insep. ; — with, begegnen, 
melancholy, adj. Jdmmer(i(]^. 
member, s. Ül^^itglteb, n. str. 
mend, v. au«beffem, wk. sep, 
mere, s. Xei^/ 1^-' ^^* 
mere, adj. blo$. 
merely, adv. blog. 
merry, adj. luftig, 
method, s. SWetl^obe, f. wk. 
middle, s. 9>^itte, f. wk. 
midnight, s. ^ttternadbt, f. Str. 
mile, s. WitxUf f. wk. 
military, adj. wilitärifc^. 
milk, s. WtilA, f. wk. 
miU, s. g»ü||le, f. wk. 
milier, s. SWütter, m. str. 
millatone, s. ^ül^lflein, m. str. 
mine, poss. adj. ber, bie, bod 

nteinige. 
minstrel, s. @änger^ m. str. 
minute, s. $lugenbU(f, m. str. ; 

SWinute, f. wk. ; for a — , 

einen ^lugenblid. 



misohief, s. Unl^eil, n. str. 
Miss, s. Stäulein, n. str. 
mifis, V. »erfdumen, wk. insep. ; 

(a person or a train), 9erf eitlen, 

wk. insep. 
mission, s. Sluftrag, m. str. 
mistake, s. Irrtum, m. str. 
mistake for, v. nebmen für, str. 
moan, v. flöbnen, wk. 
moat, s. ©raben, m. str. 
model ohild, s. ^uflerfinb, n. 

str. 
moment, s. 5lugenbU(f, m. str. 
momurchy, s. SSonard&ie, f. wk. 
money, s. ®elb. n. str. 
monk, s. Wleixiif m. str. 
monster, s. Ungejbeuer, n. str. 
monument, s. 3Wonument, n. 

Str. ; $)enfmal, n. str. 
moon, 8. Üjl^onb, m. str. 
more, adv. me^r ; ttodb- 
morning, s. 9)^orgen, m. str. 
morsel, s. Riffen, m. str. 
mosquito, s. WeiC(Vi\iOf m. str. 
most, adv. am meiflen ; dußerfl ; 

bod&fl. 
mostly, adv. meiften«. 
mother, s. ÜJ^^utter, f. str. 
mount, V. befleigen, str. insep. ; 

to be mounted, aufd $ferb 

gefegt toerben. 
mouse, s. Sll^aud, f. str. 
mouth (of an animal), s. Ül^^aul, 

n. Str. 
move, V. betoegen, wk. insep.; 

fldb bewegen, wk. refl. 
moving, to be — , v. fl^ betoegen, 

wk. refl. 
Mr., s. $ert, m. wk. 
Mrs., s. jrau, f. wk. 
mach, adj. viel ; — adv. fe^r ; 

fe^r »iel ; as — as, fo »iel al«. 
multiply, V. fldj t)erme{iren, wk. 

insep. refl. 
munch, v. fauen, wk. 
musician, s. ^uflfant, m. wk. 
mufllin oollar, s. Ül^uttfragen^ 

m. ^tr. 
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mu8t, V. muffen, irr. 
my, poss. adj. mein, meine, mein, 
myself, refl. pra. miS^ felb^. 
mystery, s. SW^fletium, n. mxd. 

Name, s. Slame, m. mxd. ; of 

the — of, namen«. 
name, v. nennen, irr. 
named, p. p. ncimend. 
namely, adv. n&mlid^. 
narrow, adj. fd^mat 
nature, s. (Sl^rafter, m. str. ; 

Sflatur, f. wk. 
near, adv. na^fe; in ber IRä^e 

t)on. 
nearly, adv. Beina^fe. 
neok, s. ^ald, m. str. 
needle (of a pine), s. Sicj^ten« 

nabel, f. wk. 
needle-gtm, s. Sünbnabel; 

getoelftr, n. str. 
negleoty v. )>enta(l^(äfff0en, wk. 

insep. 
negUgenoe, s. 9la(i^läfff9!eit, f. 

wk. 
neighboor, s. (Rad^Bar, m. mxd. 
neighbourhood, s. IRad^bar« 

fcfiaft, f. wk. 
neighbouring, adj. bena(j^Batt. 
neither . . . nor, conj. toeber . . . 

no^ (co-ord.). 
nest, s. 9le{l, n. str. 
net, s. 9lej^, n. str. 
never, adv. nie- 
new, adj. neu. 
new8, 8. ^aä^fxxä^ii, f. wk. ; 

Äunbe, f. wk.; gfleuigfeit, f. 

wk. ; Sludfunft, f. Str. 
newspaper reporter, s. 3ei- 

tungdberiditerflatter, m. str. 
next, adj. n&4fi* 
night, s. 9{ad^t, f. str. ; at — , 

in the — time, adv. nadftt^ ; 

one — , adv. eine« Slbenbd. 
nightingale, s. 9la(l^tijga((, f. wk. 
nighttime, s. 9^a(l^tgeit, f. wk. 



nine, num. neun. 

nineteen, num. neun^el^n. 

no, indef. num. fein ; adv. nein. 

noise, s. I^ärm, m. str. 

no man, no one, indef. pr. 

niemanb; feiner, 
none, indef. num. feiner, fein«. 
no . . . nor, conj. toeber . . . nod^ 

(co-ord.). 
nor, conj. ober (co-ord.) ; audft 

nid^t (co-ord.). 
north, s. iRorben, m. str. 
Norway, pr. n. SRonoegen, n. str. 
nose, s. Olafe, f. wk. 
not, adv. nicfit ; — a, pron. adj. 

fein ; not any, indef. pra. 

nid^t«. 
not at aU, adv. bttrdjau« nid^t ; 

gar nid^t- 
note, s. S3anfnote, f. wk. 
nothing, indef. pra. nid^t^ 
notioe, v. Bemerfen, wk. insep. ; 

Betrad^ten. wk. insep. 
not one, fetn eingiger. 
now, adv. and conj. nun (co- 
ord.) ; Je^ (co-ord.). 
nowhere, adv. nirgenb«. 
number, s. 9nial(fl, f. wk. ; a — 

of, eine ^ma^l. 
ntirse, s. Jtinoermäbdl^en, n. str. 

o. 

Oaken, adj. au6 (Hid^enl^olg. 
obey, V. geBordBen, wk. insep. 
objeot, s. @)egen^anb, m. str. 
obliged, to be — , v. muffen^ 
irr. ; (grateful) »erBunben fein. 

observatory» s- @temtoarte, f. 

wk. 
observe, v. Bemerfett, wk. insep.; 

BeoBadBten, wk. insep. 
obtain, v. erBalten, str. insep. ; 

Befommen, str. insep. 
oooasion, s. ©elegenBeit, f. wk. 
ocoasion, to ba equal to the 

— , ber ©elegenBeit getoadB^ 

fen fein. 
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oooupation, b. 93ef(^äftigund, f. 

wk. 
oooupy (space), v. einrwftmen, 

Str. 8cp. 
ooour, V. acfcftelften, str. insep. 

impers. ; oeoe^nen, wk. insep. 
oosan, s. ?Weer, n. str. • — of 

grass, C^raeimeet:. 
o'olook, U^r. 
of, prep. von. 
offer, 8. 5lncrbietcn, n. str. 
offloe, s. iBurcau, n. str. 
offloer, 8. Dffljicc, m. str. 
oil, 8. £)(, n. Str. 
old, ndj. alt. 
Olivebush, s. DUt)enflrau(^, m. 

Str. 
omit, V. au^laffen, str. sep. 
on, prcp. auf ; an ; bei ; adv. 

mnter. 
onoe, adv. einft j num. einmal, 
one, num. ein, ein« ; prn. man ; 

einer, eine, ein« ; ber, bie, ba« 

(Jine ; — another, einanber. 
only, adj. eimig; adv. nut ; blog, 
open, adj. offen, 
open, V. aufmachen, wk. sep. 
opera, s. Oper, f. wk. 
oppoaite, prep. gegenüber, 
or, conj. ober (,co-ord.); fonbecn 

(co-oid.). 
orohard, s. Dbflgartcn, m. 

Str. 
Order, v. (command) befel^len, 

Str. insep. ; — (anything), 

(etwa«) be(!e((en, wk. insep. 
Order, in—; adv. um. 
other, adj. anber ; the — day, 

für^li(^; nenlidtf; the two 

other, bie beiben anbern. 
ought to, foKte. 
our, poss. adj. unfet, unfete. 
ourselvefl, refl. prn. felbfl. 
out of, prep. ^\\^ ; auger. 
outside, adv. trangen- 
outspread, adj. au^gefprei^t. 
over, prep. über. 
overboard, adv. übet 93orb. 



overhear, v. belaufen, wk. 

insep. 
overlook, v. überfeben, str. insep. 
own, adj. eiaen. 
owner, s. (Sftgentümec, m. str. 
oz, s. D(^fe, m. wk. 

P. 

Paddook, s. ^e^ege, n. str. 
pain, 8. @dbmer), m. mxd. 
pair, 8. ^aar, n. str. 
pale, turn — , v. blei(^ »erben, 
paling, 8. bitter, n. str. 
Papa, 8. ^^)fi9i, m. str. ; ÜBater, 

m. Str. 
paper, s. ^apier^ n. str. 
parents, s. (Altern, pl. 
part, s. Xeil, m. str. ; (Stücf, n. str. 
partioular, adj. beflimmt; be« 

fonbere. 
partioularly, adv. befonber«. 
party, s. ^Äenge, f. wk. ; @efel(; 

fc^aft, f. wk.; a — of, eine 

'^ngabl. 
pass, V. vorbeigeben, str. sep. ; 

(in an examination), bur(^$ 

laffen, str. sep. ; — (of time), 

gubringen, irr. sep. 
past, adv. vorüber. 
pastor, 8. $af)or, m. mxd., 

®ei(lli(6er, m. str. 
patoh, 8. ^{td, m. Str. 
patoh, V. ffiden, wk. 
path, 8. $fab, m. str. 
patriotiem, s. $atrioti«mu«, 

m. Str. 
pattern, i. 10?ufler, n. str. 
pay, V. bejablen, wk. insep. 
payment, s. ^egabluna, t. wk. 
peau de Su^de, fd^meoifdb* 
pebble, s. JtiefelfleitL m. str. 
peok, 8. balber 6(^cffel, m. str. 
peep, V. gudfen, wk. 
people, 8. Seutc, pl. 
perform, v. au«fubrcn, wk. sep. 
perfume, s. !Duft, m. str. 
perhapi, adv. vulUid^t« 
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permissioiLt s. @rIauBni^, f. str. 

person, s. ^^erfon, f. wk. 

pet, V. t?iel mac^^eti au«, wk. ; 

üerl^ätfd^etn, wk. insep. 
pet, s. l&iebling, m. str. 
petrified, to be — , v. t>er- 

fleinert fein, 
pheasant, s. Safan, m. str. 
pick up, V. aufhieben, str. sep. 
pieoe, s. (Stücf, n. str. 
pine, s. Xanne, f. wk. ; — wood, 

Xannentoalb, m. str. 
^ pint, s. Ibötbeelfiiter, n. Str.; half 

a — , viertel leitet. 
pirate, s. @ecrduber, m. str. 
pity, to take — on, v. SKitleib 

l^aben mit. 
place, s. Ort, m. str. ; $taft, m. 

Str. ; (Stelle, f. wk. 
place, V. fleflen, wk. ; — oneself, 

fl(j^ fleHen, wk. refl. ; — on, 

feften auf, wk. 
piain, adj. einfa^. 
plant, s. $fl[an;^e, f. wk. 
plaster, s. SÄörtet, m. str. ; — 

floor, l&e^imboben, m. str. 
plate, s. Xetter, m. str. 
play, s. @tü(f, n. str. 
play at, v. fpieleti, wk. 
pleasant, adj. angenel^m. 
please, v. oefaflen, str. insep. 
please, bitte. 
pleased, to be — , v. gufrieben 

fein, 
pleasure, 8. SßergnÜQen, n. str. ; 

to give — , SÖergnügen ma? 

(Jen, wk. 
plenty, num. adj. öiele ; — of, 

eine 9)? enge, 
pocket-knife, s. S^ofcjenmeffer, 

n. Str. 
point out, V. jei(}en, wk. 
Folish, adj. ^jolntfc^f. 
pollen, s. ©lütenÖaub, m. str. 
polygen, s. 93iele(f, n. str. 
Pommeranian, adj. ))ommerif(J. 
Pony, s. ?Pon^, n. str. 
poor, adj. amt. 



populär, adj. beliebt, 
porter, s. I&aftträaer, m. str. 
Portion, s. Slnteil, m. str. 
portmanteau, s. j^offer, m. str. 
Position, s. i^age, f. wk. 
possible, adj. möglicft ; if — , 

tt)o möflticft. ' 
postal Order, s. ^oflantoeifung, 

f. wk. 
postman, s. ©rieftrdöer, m. 

Str. 
potatoe, s. jtatftoffel, f. wk. 
pound, s. 5Jfunb, n. str. 
poulterer, s. ©eflögetl^dnbler, 

m. str. 
prairie, s. ^ßrairie, f. wk. 
precisely, adv. gerabe. 
prefer, v. üorgieften, str. sep. 
prelude, s. Sßorfpiel, n. str. 
prepared, to be — , v. t>otbe$ 

reitet fein, 
present, at — , adv. Jeftt ; ougen? 

blicf liife ; nod^ ; not at — , no(J& 

nid^t. 
present, v. übergeben, str. insep. 
presently, adv. balb ; glei(^ 

barauf; fogicicfi. 
present oneself, v. erf^einen, 

Str. insep. 
pretend to be, v. jtd^ fletten, 

wk. refl. 
pretext, s. Sßortoanb, m. str. 
prevent, v. öeri^inbem, wk. 

insep. 
primitive, adj. altmobif^. 
prince, s. $rin^, m. wk. 
princess, s. ?Prtngeffin, f. wk. 
prisoner, s. ©efangener, m. ; 

ber ©efangene, in. wk. 
prisoner, to take — , v. gcfan^ 

gen nehmen, str. 
private, adj. ))rit>at ; — house, 

s. $ri))at^au6, n. str. 
prize, v. f^dfeen, wk. 
probably, adv. toaftrfcfteinlid^ ; 

Problem, s. Problem, n. str. 
prooeeding, s. Vorfall, m. str. 
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Profit, 8. (g^etoinn, m. str. ; for 

— , bed ©etoinne^ toegcn. 
prominent, to be — , v. ^en)or$ 

fted^en, str. sep. 
promise, v. »erfptecijen, str. 

insep. 
promise, 8. Q3erf))re^en; n. str. 
proper, adj. rii^ftig. 
properly, adv. orbentUd^; rlc^^tig. 
propoie a queation, v. eine 

Sragc fle((en, wk. 
Protect, V. befc^üfecn, wk. in8ep. 
proud (of), adj. flolj (ouf). 
provide, v. beforgen, wk. insep. 
pudding, 8. $ubbin9, m. str. 
puff, 6. jtud^cn, m. Str. 
puggri, 8. $U00ri, m. str. 
pull down, V. l^erunterjie^en, 

Str. sep. 
punch, V. ^jrüaetn, wk. 
purohase, 8. Qrinfauf, m. str. 
purple, adj. purpurn, 
purse, 8. $6rfe, f. wk. 
puflh, 8. ®to§, m. Str. 
puflh, V. brdngert, wk. ; — back, 

jurücff^ieben, str, sep. 
put, V. tl^un, irr. ; jiedfen, wk. ; 

— to death, toten, wk. ; — 

on, an^iel^en, str. sep. ; — off, 

abfertigen, wk. sep. 



Q. 

Qdarrel, s. Streit, m. 8tr. ; 

3anf, m. 8tr. 
quarrel, v. ji^ ganfetl, wk. refl.; 

flc^f breiten, str. refl. 
quart, 8. leitet, n. str. 
quartermaster, 8. duartier^ 

meiftet, m. str. 
quarter», 8. duartier, n. 8tr. 
queen, s. Königin, f. wk. 
question, s. Srage, f. wk. 
quickly, adv. fd^neU. 
qulet, V. beruhigen, wk. insep. 
quletly, adv. x\x\:i\%. 
quite, adv. gang. 



Babbit, s. Jtantn(^cn, n. str. 
racer, s. (Rennpferb, n. str. 
raging, adj. toütcnb. 
railway Journey, s. (Sifenbalbn^ 

faftrt, f. wk. 
raifle one^i head, v. auf bU(f ett; 

wk. sep. 
rapldlty, %^ ©efd^winbigfeit, f. 

wk. 
rare, adj. feiten, 
rather, adv giemlt^- 
reach, v. erreid^en, wk. insep. 
read, v. lefen, str. 
ready, to be — , v. fertig fein ; 

to get —, fertig ntadfeen, wk. 
real, adj. toitflidft ; tva^r. 
realise, v. {!(^ benfen, irr. refl. 
really, adv. toirflic^. 
reason, s. ®runb, m. str. 
reoeive, v. empfangen, str. 

insep. ; erl^alten, str. insep. 
reoognise, v. erfennen, irr. insep. 
red, adj. rot. 
red-haired, adj. rotlbaarig ; — 

nosed, adj. rotnaftg. 
reformer, s. (Reformator, m. 

mxd., SSerbeiferer, m. str. 
refreshment, s. (Srfrif(^ung, f. 

wk. 
regain, v. erretdb^n, wk. insep. 
regiment, s. (Regiment, n. str. 
regiflter, v. einf(^reiben, str. 

sep. 
relate, v. ergd^len, wk. instp. 
relation, s. ^enoanbte, m. wk. 
relieved, adj. erleichtert; beru* 

reliflh, s. @enu§, m. str. 
remain, v. bleiben, str. ; (arith- 

metic) nachbleiben, str. sep. 
remember, v. fi(j^ erinnern, wk. 

insep. refl.; jlcp merfen, wk. 

refl. 
remembranoe, s. (Erinnerung, 

f. wk. ; in — of, jur Örinne? 

rung an. 
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remind, v. erinnern an, wk. 

insep. 
rent, s. SWiete, f. wk. 
reply, v. erttjibem, wk. insep. 
report, v. metben, wk. 
republio, s. OiepuBUcf, f. wk. 
request, s. S3itte, f. wk. 
require, v. brausen, wk. 
required, adj. (jettJÜnfd^t. 
resembling, adj. dftnlic^. 
resolve, v. jldft entfliegen, str. 

insep. refl. 
resouroe, s. J^ütfgmittet, n. str. 
respeotable, adj. anflänbi(^ ; — 

looking, anflänbig au^fe^enb. 

respeotfuUy, adv. l^öfÜd^. 

rest, the — of, bag Übrige ; bie 

Übrigen, pl. 
result, s. flÜefuttat, n. str. 
return, v. gurüd fe^ren, wk. sep. 
review troops, v. eine Xrup^jen^ 

fdbau ab^lten, str. sep. 
revolution, s. (Resolution, f. 

wk. 
rieh, adj. reidft. 
ride, v. reiten, str. ; — away, 

fortreiten, str. sep. ; — oflf, 

boüonreiten, str. sep. 
ridioulous, adj. l&d^erlid^. 
rid oneself, v. fi(^ entlebigen, 

wk. insep. 

rid, to get — of, v. lo« »erben. 

right, adj. redbt. 

pise, V. auffielen, str. sep. ; ftei? 

gen, Str. ; (astr.) aufgeften, str. 

sep. 
risk, V. toagen, wk. 
ilver, s. ging, m. str. 
livep aide, s. fflugufer, n. str. 
roar, v. brüllen, wk. 
roaring, adj. praffelnb. 
Toast, V. braten, str. 
roasted, adj. gebraten, 
rob, V. berauben,, wk. insep. 
pobber, s. {Räuber, m. str. 
poU, V. rotten, wk. ; — away, 

bal^inrollen, wk. sep. 
röil-xLj>, s. Ololtfuc^^en, m. str. 



room, s. Simmer, n. str. ; 

<Stube, f. wk. 
poot, s. SÖur^el, f. wk. 
rose, s. 9iofe, f. wk. 
round, prep. um; adv. in ber 

öiunbe. 
royal, adj. fonigli^. 
rue, V. bereuen, wk. insep. 
nin, V. laufen, str. 
run at, v. logflürjen auf, wk. sep. 
run away, v. weglaufen, str. 

sep. 
run out, adj. ausgelaufen, 
puah, V. ftürjen, wk. 
rush after, make a — at, v. 

nad^flürjen, wk. sep. 
rush into, v. l^ineinftür^en, wk. 

sep. 
rush round, v. l^erumrennen, 

irr. sep. 



8. 

Sack, s. (Sacf, m. str. 
sacrlfioe, power of — , s. D^jfer? 

fäl)igfeit, f. wk. 
saddle, s. (Sattel, m. str. 
safe, adj. fidler, 
safety, s. @tc^erl)eit, f. wk. 
sail, V. fegein, wk. 
sailor, s. ÜRatrofe, m. wk. ; 

— boy, Junger ©eemann, m. 

Str. 
salaam, s. Sßerbeugung, f. wk., 

<Salaom, m. str. 
salaam, v. jidft neigen, wk. 
salmon, s. !^a(j^d, m. str. 
Salt, s. €ah, n. str. 
Salt, adj. faljig. 
salute, V. falutieren, wk. 
same, the — , dem. pm. berfelbe, 

biefelbe, baöfelbe. 
satisfactory, adj. befrtebi^enb. 
satlsfied, to be — , v. gufrteben 

fein. 
save, V. retten, wk. 
say, V. fagen, wk. 
scarce, scaroely, adv faum. 
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soattered, adj. gcrfireut. 
soenery, s. (Scenctie, f. wk. ; 

Umgegcnb, t wk. 
sohool, s. ^&yXt, f. wk. ; to go 

Scott, pr. D. (Sc^fotte, ID. wk. 
sea, s. @eC; f. wk. ; ^eer, n. str. 
seabird, s. ^ttoe^tX, m. str. 
searoh, to be in — of, v. for^: 

f^en xiOLÜ^, wk. 
seat, s. ?Ptaft, m. str. ; @i^, m. 

Str. 
second, num. gtveite. 
see, V. feficn, str.; — after, 

feigen nadp, str. 
seed, s. (Same, m. mxd. 
seem, v. [(feinen, str. 
see-saw, v. jl^ fd^aufeln, wk. 

refl. 
Senate, s. @cnat, m. str. 
send, V. fcftiden, wk. ; fcnbcn, 

irr. ; — in, l^ercinfcfticfen, wk. 

sep. 
Sensation, s. ©efülftl, n. str. 
sense (feeling), s. ©eful^l, n. str. 
sentinel, s. SBad^e, f. wk. ; 

©dftitbtoacftc, f. wk. 
September, pr. n. <^^Uxxibtt, 

m. str. 
servant, s. 2)iener, m. str. 
serve, v. bebicncn, wk. insep. ; 

(band round), l^etuwrcit^en, 

wk. sep. 
Service, s. JDienfl, m. str. 
set (of people), s. SÖerfaimnlung, 

f. wk. 
set, V. (astr.) unterteilen, str. sep. 
settlement, s. IJlieberlaffung, f. 

wk. 
seventeen, num. fleBgel^n. 
seventh, num. {lebte, 
several, adj. melftrere. 
shabby, adj. f^dbig. 
shake, v. fcftüttetn^ wk. ; — by 

the band, bie ^anb brücfen, 

wk. 
shall, V. fotten, wk. ; toerben, str. 
shape, s. ®e{la(t, f. wk. 



share, v. teilen, wk. 

Sharp, adj. fcijarf. 

sharply, adv. fd^Atf. 

sbe, pers. pm. j|e, 

Shilling, s. ^CC^xiixn^, m. str. 

shine, vj"* einen, str. 

ship, s. ^dpif^ n. Str. 

shoe, s. ^iiUXj, m. str. 

shoemaker, s. ^(j^u^macfier, m. 

Str. 
shoot, V. fc^iegen, str. ; erfdftief en. 

Str. insep. ; — up, em))4)r; 

fc^iegen, str. sep. 
Shop, s. £aben, m. str. 
shopman, s. £abenbe{i^er, m. 

Str. 
shore, s. Ufet, n. str. 
Short, adj. furg. 
shortly, adv. furj ; Balb ; — 

before, futg el^e. 
should, foHte : — like, möd^te. 
Shoulder, s. ^öüjvXitx, f. wk. 
shout, V. rufen, str.; [(freien, 

Str. ; — at, anfahren, str. sep. 
shout, s. (Ku^ruf, m. str. ; 

Oef^rei, n. itr., äüuf, m. str. ; 

shouts of laughter, lautet 

®e(&(()ter. 
Show, V. §eiüen, wk. 
shower, s. Sd^auet, m. str. 
Shrovetide, s. {^ajlna((t, f. wk. 
shut, V. juma^en, wk. sep.; 

fliegen, str.; keep — , ju$ 

galten, str. sep. ; — up, etn^ 

f^jerreivwk. sep. 
side, s. ^ixit, f. wk. 
sidearms, s. @eiten0etoel^r, n. 

str. 
sight, at the — , Uivx Slnblicf. 
sign, s. SBetoei^, m. str. ; ^ZX^VX, 

n. Str. 
silk, s. ®eibe, f. wk. 
Billy, adj. buntm. 
simple, adj. eiufa^ ; einfdltig. 
sing, V. fingen, str. ; — to, »or^ 

ffnßen, str. sep. 
Single, adj. eingetn. 
sink, V. flnfen, str. 
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sister, s. (Sci^toefter, f. wk. 

Sit, V. jlt^n, Str. ; — down, jlcij 

fcten, wk. refl. ; — up, auf« 

ted^tfeten, wk. sep. 
Situation, s. Soge, f. wk. 
six, num. fcd^d. 
sizteenth, fract. fed^jel^ntet 
flixth, fract. fecijftel. 
sixty, num. fe(ijj|i(^. 
sixty-first, num. einunbfecfts 

slamm, v. infd^tagen, str. sep. 
sleep, V. f(9(afen, str. 
sleigh, s. <S(iJ(itten, m. Str. 
sleighbell, s. ©(j^ftttcngliKfc, f. 

wk. 
slowly, adv. langfam. 
small, adj. fteitt. 
smart, a<^. f^farf. 
smile, s. ßdc^etn, n. str. 
smoothly, adv. ^oXi. 
snake, s. ©(i^lanfle, f. wk. 
snatoh, v. reijen, str. ; — up, 

^fertjorjie^en, str. sep. 
snow, s. (S(]Jticc, m. str. 
so, adv. fo j conj. atfo (co-ord.) ; 

pm. cd ; — on, fo toeiter ; — 

that, bamit. 
soft, adj. fon^t : ttJeidJ. 
soldier, s. ^olbat^ m. wk. 
sole, adj. einjig. 
solemn, adj. fetetlii!^. 
some, num. adj. einige; ein>e((i^e ; 

manche; pm. eitoa«; irgenb 

toelcöe ; — one, temanb. 
something, indef. pm. t^i^b^t^ 
sometimes, adv. man(l6>nat. 
somewhat, adv. giemlicift ; ehüa«. 
son, s. <So^n, m. str. 
song, s. Sieb n. Str. 
soon, adv. balb ; aa — as, fo 

ba(b; foloie. 
soon afber, adv. futjl barauf. 
sorry, to be — , v. (eib t^un, 

irr. impers. ; I am — , ed tl^ut 

mir (eib. 
soul, s. (Seele, f. wk. 
sound, s. i^(an0, m. str. 



8oup, s. ®u)>))e, f. wk. 
sovereign, s. ^funb Sterling, n. 

Str. ; ©oöereign, m. str. 
spaoe of time, s. Seit, m. str. 
Spanish, s. @))anif(]^. 
spark, s. J^nnfe, m. mxd. 
specially, adv. BefonbeW; eigen«- 
speck, s. $unft, m. str. 
spectaole, to make a — of, v. 

ein Sludfe^en geben, str. 
speotre, s. @eift, m. str. 
spend, V. jubringen, irr. sep. 
spite, in — of, prep. troft. 
splendid, adj. ))ra^boC[. ^ 

spoil, s. 9{aub, m. str. 
spoil, V. )>erberben/ str. insep. 
spot, s. @te((e, f. wk. ; Ort, m. 

Str. 
spring, s. grül^ting, m. str.; 

— mantle, grul^Ungdübers 

iourf, m. Str. 
stand, V. fleljen, str. 
Star, s. (Stern, m. str. 
State, s. @taat, m. mxd. 
State of things, s. Suftanb, m. 

str. 
stately, adj. flatttic]^. 
Statue, s. Statue, f. wk. 
stay, V. bleiben, str. 
steal, V. fle^len, str. 
stiok on, V. {Id^ feftfUmmern, 

wk. sep. refl. 
stlff, adj. fleif ; in the stiftest 

way, auf« jleiffle. 
Ktill, conj. no<^/ (co-ord.). 
still, to be — , V. flcij flitl \)er; 

Italien, str. insep. refl. 
stinging, adj. fle^cnb. 
stone, 8. @tein, m. str. 
stop. V. anlS*lt«n, str. sep. ; ouf^ 

Igoren, wk. sep. ; ^alt mad^en, 

wk. ; (HinBalt t^un, irr. 
Story, s. ®efd>ic^te, f. wk. 
straggle, v. ^erumfireifen, wk. 

sep. 
straight, adv. gerabe; gerabe« 

9Beg«. 
stranger, s. Svember, m. 
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stream, s. ®trom, m. str. 
8t];eam, v. ftrömen, wk. 
Street, 8. ®tra$c, f. wk. 
striot, adj. {Irena, 
stroke, y. jtrei^etn, wk. 
strong, adj. ^arf. 
atruggle, s. i(am))f, m. str. 
Student, s. ^tubent, ^- wk. 
study, s. ®tubium, n. mxd. 
stupid, adj. bumm. 
subjeot, s. ©egenflanb, m. str. 
substanoe, s. än6att, m. str. 
subtilty, s. Sifl, f. wk. 
subibract, v. aBjie^etl, str. sep. 
suooeed, v. gelingen, str. impers. ; 

I suooeeded, ed gelang mir. 
such, dem. prn. folcij ; fo ein ; 

ein folci^et ; bte^. 
sudden, adj. )>ldtli(^. 
suddenly, adv. ^Id^li^. 
suffer (allow), v. letben, str. ; er* 

lauBen^ wk. insep. 
sugar, s. Sucfer, m. str. 
suit, V. Jjaffen, wk. 
sum, s. Summe, f. wk. 
summer, s. (Sommer, m. str.; 

— evening, SommeraBenb, 

m. Str. 
sun, s. Sonne, f. wk. 
Sunday, s. Sonntag, m. str. 
sunshine, s. Sonnenfcijein, m. 

Str. ; Sonne, f. wk. 
supper, s. SlBenbeffen, n. str. 
supplant, V. t)crbrdngen, wk. 

insep. 
supply, s. SSorrat, m. str. 
suppose, I — , tool^l. 
supposed, adj. gemeint; \)et^ 

meintli(j^. 
surpass, v. übertreffen, str. insep. 
surprise, s. Ärftaunen, n. str. 
surprised, p. p. erilaunt. 
surprlsing, adj. erftaunlicij. 
surrender, v. ausliefern, wk. sep. 
suspeot, V. argwöhnen, wk. insep. 
swallow, V. \)erfd^lu(fen, wk. 

insep. ; — up, üerfcijiingen, 

Str. insep. 



swan, s. Sd^toan, m. str. 
swarm, s. Sc^ioatm. m. str. 
swarthy, adj. bunfel. 
Sweden, pr. n. Sd^toeben, n. 

Str. 
sweet, adj. füg. 
swift, adj. f^nefl. 
swiftness, s. S(i^ne((e, f. wk. 
swim, V. fcfttoimmen, str. 
sword, s. S(^n)ett, n. str. 



T. 



Table, s. Xif(]^, ro. str. 
tail, s. S(i^to>anit, m. str. 
take, V. nehmen, str.; (catch) 

fangen, str. ; (a castle), einne^^ 

men, str. sep. ; (rooms), mieten, 

wk. 
take a seat, v. «piafe nehmen, 

Str. 
take away, v. mitnelftmen, str. 

sep. 
take fbrom, v. abnelftmen, str. 

sep. 
take notioe, v. Slnfmecffamfeit 

f^enfen, wk. 
take the liberty, v. f!(]^ bie 

Steilheit nehmen, str. 
talk, V. fljrecften, str.; — to, 

ftjre^en mit ; — of, fprec^^en 

über, 
tall, adj. gro{|. 
tea, s. X^ee, m. str. 
telesoope, s. Sfemrol^r, n. str. 
teil, V. fagen, wk. ; erjdW««/ wk. 

insep. ; befehlen, str. insep. 
temple, s. Xem^el, m. str. 
ten, num. ^el^n. 
tenpenoe, le^n $ence. 
terraoe, s. Xeraffe, f. wk. 
terrible, adj. fc^recftid^. 
than, adv. ald. 
that, dem. adj. & prn. ber, bie, 

ba6 ; jener, jene, Jene« ; rel. 

pm. bet, bie, bad; meieret, 

n>el(^e, toelc^ea ; )va6. 
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that, conj. ba§ (snbord.)- 
the, def. art. in, bic, bad. 
thee, pers. prn. bit ; bi(i^. 
their, poss. adj. i](>r, il^rc. 
them, pers. pm. i^nen ; fle. 
then, adv. bann ; conj. bann 

(co-ord.) ; alfo (co-ord.). 
there, adv. ba ; bort: bafetbfl ; 

— is, e^ ifl ; .ed aicbt. 

therefore, conj. affo (co-ord.) ; 

begl^alb (co-ord.). 
they, pers. pm. fle. 
thiok, adj. ixö^fi. 
thioket) s. ©eBüfd^/ n. str. 
thief, s. ^ieb, m. str. 
thing, s. iÖing, n. str. ; ©adftc, 

f. wk. 
things (clothes), s. itlcibung«? 

jlüde, pl. Str. 
think, V. benfen, irr.; fldft 

überlegen, wk. insep. refl. ; 

gtawBen, wk. ; — of, benfen an, 

irr. 
third, num. britte; fract. brittel. 
thirteen, num. breige^n. 
thipty-five, num. fünf unb 

breigig. 
thirty-nine, num. neun unb 

breigig. 
thirty-two, num. ^xotl unb 

breigig. 
thia, dem.pm.biefer, biefe,biefe^; 

bie«. 
thither, adv. bortl^tn. 
thorn hedge, s. $)omen^e(fe, 

f. wk. 
thoTOUghly, adv. burd^aud. 
those, dem. pm. btejenigen ; 

Jene, 
thou, pers. pm. bu. 
though, conj. oBg(ei(i^ (subord.). 
thought, s. @)ebanfe, m. mxd. 
thousand, num. taufenb. 
threaten, v. brol^en, wk. 
three, num. bret ; — times,. 

breintal. 
through, prep. burdft* 
throw, v. koerfen, str. ; — aaide, 



Bei (Seite legen, wk. ; — oflf, 

aBtoerfen, str. sep. ; — open, 

aufinad^, wk. sep. 
thunder, s. Bonner, m. str.; 

peal of — , JDonnerfciJlag, m. 

Str. 
Thursday, pr. n. 2)onner«tag, 

m. str. 
thus, adv. auf bie SBeife ; fo. 
ticket (railway), s. gaBrfatte, 

f. wk. 
tili, adv. Bif 
time, s. 3«it/ f. wk. ; at one — , 

gu einer Seit; for some — , 

eine Seit lang; at a — , auf 

einmal; this — , biedmal; 

the next — , ba^ ndc^fle mcJ. 
tired, adj. mübe. 
to, prep. gu; na^: an. 
together, adv. gufammen; gus 

fammen genommen, 
to-morrow, adv. morgen; — 

moming, morgen fcu^. 
tone, s. Stimme, f. wk. ; %m, 

m. Str. 
too, adv. gu ; (also) au(i^. 
tooth, 8. Sal^fU, m. str. ; — brash, 

Sa^nBürjte, f. wk. 
top, on the — , oBen auf. 
total, s. ®ange, n. ®umma, 

f. wk, 
towards, prep. gegen, 
tower of Are, s. Seuerfdttle, f. 

wk. 
town, s. @tabt^ f. wk. ; to — , 

gur— . 
town oommandant, s. @tabt^ 

fommanbant, m. wk. 
tradesman, s. l^abenBefl^er, m. 

str. 
train, s. Sug, ni> str. 
treasure, s. ^(^a^^ m. str. 
treat, s. ®enu$, m. str. ; ^vd 

gnügen. n. str. 
tree, s. 99aum, m. str. 
tremendous, adj. groS; ungti 

l^euer. 
tremendously, adv. fcj^redflid^. 
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trial, s. «PwBc, f. wk. 
trimming, s. 93cfafe, m. str. 
tpim up, V. aufpufeen, wk. sep. 
trlp, V. flo(|?ern, wk. 
triumph, s. %xxum)fy, m. str. 
troop, s. 3!ruppe, f. wk. 
trouble, s. ©orge, f. wk. 
trouble, v. bemühen, wk. 
tnist, V. trauen, wk. ; (give 

credit), Ävebit geben, 
trusted, to be — , v. ^rebit 

l^aben. 
truth, s. 2Bal^r^)eit, f. wk. ; 

(probability), aBal^rf^eins 

Udftfeit, f. wk. 
try, V. verfugen, wk. insep. 
tumbler, s. @(a0, n. str. 
tunio, s. Mittel,- m. str. 

tum, V. bre^)en, wk. 
turn pale, v. bleiA »erben, 
tum round, v. f[i(f umbre^en, 

wk. sep. refl. 
turn to, V. jt^ toenben an, irr. 

refl. 
twelve,num. |to6If ; twelve and 

a half, gmölf ein ^jalb. 
twelfth, num. gtoolfte. 
twenty, num. gtoangig. 
twenty-five, num. fünf unb 

gtoangiß. 
twenty-four, num. \)ier unb 

gn)angi(^ ; fract. twenty- 

fourth, üier unb jtoamiöflel. 
twenty-seven, num. {leben unb 

gmanjig. , 

twenty-third, num. bret unb 

jtoangigfle. 
twenty-two, num. gtoei unb 

jmanjiQ. , 

twioe, num. jtoetmal ; — a week, 

^»eimal bte SBod^e. 
two, num. gtoei ; beibe. 
two and a half, num. britte^ 

two, in — , adv. entgtoei. 
twopence, jtoei $ence. 



IT. 

ITgly, adj. l^äg(i(]^. 
uncertainty, s. UnöeioiflS^t f. 

wk. 
uncle, s. Dl^eim, m. str. ; Dnfel, 

m. str. 
undaunted, adj. untjergagt. 
under, prep. unter, 
understand, v. t>er{te]^en, str. 

insep. 
undertake, v. untemel^men, str. 

insep. 
unearthly, adj. gefpenftifd^. 
unfailing, adj. unfehlbar, 
unfortunate, adj. unölüdRidft. 
ungraoefül, adj. ungra||iöd. 
unhappy, adj. ungtücfUd^. 

unhitch, v. auöfpdnnen, wk. 

sep. 
uniform, s. Uniform, f. wk. 
TJniversity, s. Unwerjitdt, f. 

wk. ; to enter the — , auf bie 

Unitjerjitat gelten, 
unless, conj. au§er toenn (sub- 

ord.); toenn . . . nid^t (subord.). 
unlikely, adv. unwalfttf^^ittti^- 
unpleasant, adj. unangenelbttt. 
unproteoted, adj. unbefd^ü^t- 
until, adv. }ix^, 
up, prep. auf; — and down, 

^in unb l^er. 

upon, prep. auf. 

uproar, s. I^drm, m. str. 

U8, pers. pm. und- 

use, to make — of, v. benufcen, 

wk. insep. ; used to, pflegte, 
useless, adj. unnüft. 
usually, adv. getoö^ntii^f. 
utmost, adj. größte. 

V. 

Vague, adj. unbeflimmt. 
▼ain, in — , adv. üergeben^. 
Valley, s. Xl^at, n. str. 
▼arioufl, adj. »erfc^fieben. 
very, adv. febr. 
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vioiously, adv. giftig. 
viotixn, s. D^fer, n. str. 
▼iUage, s. 3)otf, n. str. 
villager, s. $)orfb<tt)ol^tter, m. 

Str. 
visible, adj. fld^tBat. 
Visit, V. befuciften, wk. insep. 
Visit, s. ^(fudEf, m. Str. 
visitor, s. ®a^, m. str. 
voioe, s. (Stimme, f. wk. 
volume, s. SWaffe, f. wk. 

•w. 

"Wait, V. toatftcn, wk. 

wake up, v. auftöacftcti, wk. sep. 

walk, s. (^ang, m. str. ; (path), 

Slüee, f. wk. 
walk, V. gelten, str.; fpagicrett 

geftcn. 
wall, s. ÜRauer, f. wk. ; 2Baitb, 

f. Str. 
wander through, v. butc^tvatt; 

beni, wk. sep. 
want, V. braui^fen, wk. ; tooKcn, 

irr. ; tjcrtangeit, wk. insep. 
want, s. STOongel, m. str. 
warn, v. toartien, wk. 
"War of Independenoe, s. 

Unabl^änöiafeit^frieö, m. str. 
warrioT, s. Sieger, m. str. 
wash, V. »afdften, str. 
watoh, s. U^t, f- wk. 
watoh, V. beobad^ten, wk. insep. 
watoh-dog, s.^ofl^unb; ^9^^U 

l^unb, m. Str. 
watoh, keep — over, v. be? 

toa^en, wk. insep. 
water, s. 9B affer, n. str. ; — of 

roses, Olofentoaffer, n. str. ; 

— barrel, SBafferfaf, n. str. 
wave of the hand, s. ^attb; 

betoeguitg, f. wk. 
way, s. 2Beg, m. str. ; (manner), 

SBeife, f. wk. ; keep out of 

the — , au« bem SBeg gelten, 
we, pers. pm. toir. 
iraalthy^ adj. tei(^. 



wear, v. tragen, str. 
weatherbeaten, adj. )}ertt)ittert. 
week, s. SBod^e, f. wk. 
weight, s. @ett)iAt, n. str. 
welcome, v. betoiuf ommiten, wk. 

insep. 
well, adv. gut ; »ol^t ; nun ; as 

— as, fo gut ; fo tool^l al«. 
well-filled, adj 9o((. 
well-known, adj. befannt. 
were to, v. foKten. 
"West, s. 2Beflen, m. str. 
what, rel. and interr. pm. töad ; 

loa« für ein ; — for, »cju ; 

— kind of, tt)a« für ein ; — 
kinds of, »a« für Slrtefi ; toa« 
für. 

whatever, adv. toa« auc^f. 
what for, adv. n>e«l^a[b- 
wheel, s. {Rab, n. str. 
wheelbarrow, s. @i(fiebfarren, 

m. Str. 
wheel rotmd, v. Ifte^umbrel^n, 

wk. sep. 
when, adv. and conj. at« ; »enn : 

»ann; too (subord.); (after) 

nad^bem (subord.). 
whenevep, adv. toann immer, 
where, adv. tt)o. 
whereupon, adv. toorauf. 
which, rel. prn. toetd^er, h)eti(fe, 

njelcfie« ; ber, bie, ba«. 
while, conj. n)ä^renb (subord.) ; 

inbem (subord.). 

whiskers, s. 93adfenbart, m. Str. 
white, adj. toeig. 
whiten, v. toeigmadften, wk. sep. 
who, rel. prn. ber, bie, ba«; 

toeldfter, toeldfte, toeld^eei; interr. 

prn. toer; wetdfter. 
whole, adj. and adv. gau). 
whose, rel. pm. beffen ; beren. 
why, adv. »arum. 
wlck, s. ^od^t, m. Str. 
wife, s. grau, f. wk. 
wild, adj. toilb. 

will, V. toolten irr. ; »erben, str. 
wind, s. 2Binb, m. str. 
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Window, s. genfler, n. str. 
wine, s. SDein, ni. str. 
wing, s. Stü^el, m. str. 
winning, adj. angiel^eitb. 
Winter, s. SBinter, m. str. 
wisdom, s. SDeidl^eit, f. wk. 
wish, s. SBunfcft, m. str. 
wish, V. hJÜnWcn, wk. 
with, prep. mit. 
withdraw, v. gurüdf jielften, str. 

sep. 
without, prep. ol^ne; adv. 

(otherwise) fotlfl. 
woman, s. Jrau, f. wk. 
wonder, s. (Srftaunen, n. str. 
wonder at, v. ^^ tounbern über, 

wk. refl. 

wonderfui, adj. mcrfmürbiö- 

wood, s. ^otg, n. Str. 
woodman, s. ^olj^auer, m. str. 
Word, s. SBort, n. str. 
work, s. 2Berf, n. str. 
World, s. 2Belt, f. wk. 
worse, adj. comp. f^Ummer. 
worthy, adj. Brat) ; gut. 
wound, s. SBunbe, f. wk. 
wreoked, to be — , v. ©d^tffs 

irud^ leiben, str. 



wren, s. 3ounf6nt0, m. str.; 

gold-orested — , ©otb^l^n^ 

ti^en, n. Str. 
wriggle, V. ftd^ toinben, str. refl. 
write, V. f^reiben, str. 
writhing, s. SBinbung, f. wk. 



Yard, ^of, m. str. ; (measure), 

ÜReter, m. str. 
year, s. Sal^r, n. str. 
yesterday, adv. (^eftern. 
yet, adv. no(^, no(| je; conj. ben? 

no(^ (co-oi-d.). 
yew tree, s. öiBenbaum, m. 

str. 
you, pers. pm. bu, 3]^r, @ie; 

bir, ®u(ft, Sinnen ; bi4, ®u(6 ; 
@ie. 

yonng, adj. Juno. 

youp, poss. adj. ^\)x, Sl^re ; bein, 

beiue. 
yours, poss. adj. ber, bie, ba« 

Sl^rige ; ber, bie, ba« beinige. 

youpself, refl. pm. bicft ; eu(^ ; 
ilc^ ; by — , aüein. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS. 



Adj. = adjective. 

adv.«sadverb. 

art.»article. 

astr . ai astronomy. 

comp. «: comparative. 

conj. =conjanction. 

co-ord. = co-ordinative. 

def . art. » definite article. 

dem. pm. = demonstrative pro- 
noun. 

f. = feminine. 

fract. = fraction. 

impers. = impersonal verb. 

indef. art. »indefinite article. 

indef. nam. = indefinite nameral. 

indef. pm. » indefinite prononn. 

insep.»insepaiable Compound 
verb. 

interj. ««interjection. 

interr. pm.« interrogative pro- 
nonn. 

irr. = irregulär verb. 



m.s^masculine. 

mxd.=mixed declension. 

n. = neuter. 

num. = numeral. 

p. p. = past participle. 

pers. pm.:=s personal pronoun. 

pl.^plural. 

poss. adj. = possessive adjective. 

pres. p. = pres. participle. 

pm. s= pronoun. 

pr. n.» proper name. 

prep. ■= preposition. 

refl. = reflective verb. 

rel. pm.=» relative pronoun. 

sep. "B separable Compound 

verb. 
Str. — strong. 

sub.y subord.-^subordinative. 
s.» Substantive, 
superl. = Superlative. 
v.=verb. 
wk.Bweak. 



THE END. 
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